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Accorpinec to the law, as it stood till very re- 
cently, every parish or township (townships being 
the same as parishes for the purposes of Poor-law 
administration) was bound to relieve any poor 
person residing or being within it, and suffering 
from want. It mattered not how such person 
came into or happened to be in the parish, whether 
as an habitual resident or as a casual vagrant 
stranger: if he were there, his title to relief by 
the parish could not be questioned. If he be- 
longed by settlement to the parish, or if he had 
no settlement elsewhere, the parish was under 
the obligation of supporting him till he ceased to 
be destitute or quitted it. If he had a settlement 
in another parish, and was not a mere passing 
vagrant, he might be removed thither under legal 
process, by the parish granting him relief. This 
was the state of the law until 1846, when, by an 
Act passed in that year, persons becoming charge- 
able to a parish in which they had continually 
resided for five years, or who became chargeable 
through temporary sickness, or during the first 
twelve months of widowhood, were rendered 
irremoveable. The classes of persons in whose 
favour this Act was passed have since been called 
“Trremoveable Poor,” although that expression 
would clearly also apply to other descriptions of 
poor in the receipt of relief, viz., those receiving 
relief in their own parishes, or who have no 
place of settlement. 

Previous to 1847 every parish was bound to 
relieve, by rates raised upon its inhabitants in 
respect of the property occupied by them, all the 
destitute poor within it. The Poor-law Amend- 
ment Act introduced no change in this respect. 
lhe liabilities of the parish to maintain its poor 
continued to be the same after the formation of 
Unions as it was before. By certain Acts of Par- 
lament passed in 1847 and 1848, however, the 
“Irremoveable poor’ mentioned in the last 
Paragraph ceased to be chargeable to the parish 
in which they resided, and became chargeable to 
the entire union comprising such parish. The 


effect was, that all the parishes of a union con- 
tributed to the maintenance of the “irremoveable 
poor” within it, in the proportions of their expen- 
diture for their own poor. 
The complaints against the actually existing state 
of the law have become loud and general ; and they 
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may be stated as follows : Prior to 1847, the obliga- 
tion of each parish to raise within itself the required 
funds for relieving the poor belonging to it 
necessarily perpetuated an inequality of burdens 
amongst different parishes. It was impossible to 
distribute the destitute poor over the surface of 
the country for each parish to have the exact 
number to support in proportion to its means. 
Law as well as humanity forbade such an expe- 
dient. In 1847 and 1848, when the cost of the 
“irremoveable poor” was cast upon the entire 
union, the inequality of burdens was much aggra- 
vated. <A parish with a large number of proper 
or settled poor was compelled by the legislation 
of those vears to contribute to the relief of the 
“irremoveable poor” of the union in which it 
was placed, in the ratio of its previous burdens, 
The foremost complaint against this state of the 
law is, the great discrepancy between the propor- 
tions in which the inhabitants of different town- 
ships are assessed to the relief of the poor. The 
difference has been shown to be greater in some 
instances than might be supposed possible under 
the circumstances. A return presented to the 
House of Commons in 1548 contains a list of 
twenty parishes of the aggregate annual value of 
27,2971, which were rated in 1847 at one farthing 
only in the pound, and a list of twenty other 
parishes of the aggregate annual value of 21,9581, 
which were rated in the same year at Ys, in the 
pound on the average; the rates in the latter 
being 432 times greater than in the former. 

A second complaint is against the system of 
settlement and removal of paupers. Removals, it 
is objected, occasion great expense to parishes, 
They are productive of suffering to the poor, and 
they interfere with the due circulation of labour, 
by preventing the migration of labourers from 
their own parish to others from which ~ are 
liable to be sent back upon their becoming desti- 
tute. Industry and enterprise amongst the poor 
are by this means utterly crushed. It is also com- 
plained against the law of settlement that means 
are resorted to in emall parishes, or in-parishes, 
under the control of only one or few proprietors, 
to prevent the acquisition of settlements. Dy the 
owners pulling down cottages, or preventing new 
ones from being built, the labouring population 
required for the cultivation or other employment 
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in such parishes, and who, for the most part, would 
take up their abode in them if allowed, are com- | 
pelled to live in other and distant places. This is} 
a hardship to the poor. The gain to those parishes | 
from which they are alleged to be driven is their | 
escaping the expense of relieving such poor if they | 
become destitute ; but, as this is at the cost of other | 

rishes, the latter naturally complain of the in-| 
justice. Another complaint against the law of 
settlement is, the alleged preference given by rate- | 
payers to labourers belonging to their respective | 
parishes, rendering it difficult for a labourer quit- | 
ting his parish to get employment. Parishioners | 
employ their own poor, to avoid the necessity of | 
supporting them as paupers ; but a destitute stranger | 
they can remove. Inferior labourers thus obtain | 
employment; and the state of the law is a pre-| 
mium upon ignorance and inefficiency. 

No one conversant with the practical working 
of the Poor-law will assert that these complaints 
are altogether groundless, but he must be sensible 
that their importance is greatly exaggerated. They 
rest upon a partial view of the facts, and many 
material considerations are kept in the background. 
In reference to the first complaint, the inequality 
of the pressure of pauperism, the question requires 
to be more fully stated; for, in the way in which it 
is generally put, the mere fact of inequality appears 
to be relied on as the objection. Inequality of 
burdens may exist without practical injustice ; for | 
compensation may be found in collateral circum- | 
stances. With regard to the occupier, it may be | 
generally observed that high poor’s-rates, provided 
they do not exceed their average amount previous 
to the commencement of his occupation, cannot 
injuriously affect him; nor, on the other hand, can 
low poor’s-rates, provided they are not lower than. 
such average, benefit him. Every tenant makes 
his bargain with his landlord upon entering upon 
his tenancy; and one item in the calculation of 
both parties is the amount of poor’s-rates regularly 
or ordinarily payable for the premises. This does 
not deprive the occupier of the desire to diminish 
his rates during his tenancy; but if he does not 
succeed in that object, he has no fair cause of coin- 
plaint so long as they do not execed their average 
amount. The owners have a juster ground of 
complaint against unequal rates; yet even in this 
case the number of righteous complaints is limited. 
Every owner who purchased property within any 
very recent period did so subject to the ordinary | 
known pauperism of the parish in which the pro- 
perty is situated. If the rates in any such case 
have been increased through circumstances that 
could not be foreseen, complaints may not be un- | 
grounded; but if no increase has taken place, a) 
complaint against them on account of their amount 
has no fairnces in it. It is rather the older pur- | 
chasers or holders who may complain, with a 
greater show of justice, against inequality of paro- 
chial burdens. Dut, even in this case, it will be 
found that they are not without compensation for 
higher rates than their property was formerly 
subject to. An increase of poor’s-rates in a parish | 
is generally accompanied, if not occasioned by, an | 
tucreasing population; and with an in ‘Teasing | 


‘a charge upon the parishes separately. 
inequality of rates established by such means must, 


lof old people ; 
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population property, generally speaking, becomes 
more valuable. Greater facility of letting will in 
such cases prevent rents from falling, notwith- 
standing an increase of poor's-rates. There are 
instances, however, in which an increase of rates 
follows upon a decay of employment, which at 
the same time diminishes the value of the pro- 
perty to the owner ; and there are, doubtless, many 
eases in which advanced rates are not attended 
with any compensation. But our proposition is, 
that mere inequality of rates in different town- 
ships is not necessarily in all cases attended by a 
loss to the occupier or owner; and that neither of 
them is a sufferer except in certain classes of cases 
only, which are possibly comparatively few. In 
these remarks, we do not comprehend any uneqnal 
augmentation of rates occasioned by Acts of the 
Legislature simiiar to those of 1547 and 14s, 
arising out of the “irremoveable poor’ being made 
a charge upon the entire union from having been 
Any 


in certain cases, prejudice the occupier in the first 


instance, and subsequently the owner. 


The removal of paupers, which may be said to 
attend necessarily a system of settlement, produces, 
unquestionably, the effects imputed to it, although 
ina minor degree to what is generally assumed. 
The proceeding is expensive, but the expense is 
not altogether a useless one. The salutary opera- 
tion of the power of removal in checking improper 
demands for relief is practically more than a come 


pensation for the expenses attending its execution. 


That such is its operation is beyond dispute. The 
increase of applications for relief amongst poor 


persons who had resided five years and upwards 


in the same parish, and thereby become irremove- 
able by the Act of 1846, immediately after the Act 
was passed, is notorious. It is true that the ex- 
pense of removals is one which falls upon particular 
parishes, and that to such parishes the outlay, when 
it happens, is not unfrequently extremely onerous. 
This, however, has always appeared to us to admit 
of a remedy by no means involving any extensive 
change in the incidence of the burdens occasioned 
by the poor. The costs of removals might be 
paid by the Government instead of the parishes 


upon whom such charges fall, whilst the expense 
_ of litigating questions of settlement might be much 
reduced by a better and cheaper tribunal for their 


decision being provided. That the re¢ moval of the 


poor occasions suffering to them cannot be denied; 
| 


their general dislike to being removed proves that 
it is not acceptable. The question rather is, whe- 
ther it is unnecessarily so. The cases in which 
removals operate with the greatest hardship is that 
but it cannot be politic to exempt 
even them from a law of undeniable utility, which 
the practice of a little prudence in their earlier life 
would have enabled them to escape. 

The grounds of the allegation so often repeated, 
that the power of removal renders the labourer un- 
willing to migrate from his native parish, and thus 
checks his industry and enterprise, are more 
imaginary than real. Between agricultural dis- 
tricts there can be but little interchange of inhabi- 
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tants. In such parishes there is never room for | several reports of very different merit to the Poore 
fresh labourers, except in the rarest cases. Migra- | law Board, by gentlemen acting under instructions 
tion can only take place between the agricultural |trom the late President, Mr. Charles Buller, there 
districts and the towns, or manufacturing districts. |is one from Mr. Weale, an Assistant Poor-law 
It isa perversion of facts to assert that there is not Commissioner, bearing upou the present question 
a perp. tual migration of this description to a very much more directly than any of the others. Mr. 
larze extent. ‘The increase of the population of |Weale endeavoured to probe the subject to the 
the towns and the manufacturing districts from | bottom by a well-adapted and searching inquiry, 
census to census proves the fact. Between 1511 | but which, in our opinion, was limited to too small 
and 1841 the population of Lancashire and the /an area to be quite satisfactory. Taking the 
West Riding doubled itself within a very small | county of Bedford, he obtained the requisite rele- 
fraction, whilst the population of the rest of| vant information from every parish in it. It 
England and Wales, including other manufacturing | appears from his report that there are 133 
districts, London and other large cities and towns, | parishes in the county, and that twenty-five, or 
increased by only one-half. The professed object, or | not quite one-fifth of them, are “close parishes.” It 
one of the professed objects of the statute of 1546, | further appears that the average expenditure for 
by which the poor resident in any parish for five | the entire county for the poor during the year 








years were reudered irremoveable in case of desti- 25 
tution, was to relieve the agricultural portion of 
the country. But no such relief could have taken 
place if the poor residing away from their parishes 
were not principally agricultural poor. With 
regan to another complaint, that settled poor 
are employed in preference to unsettled poor, it is 
to be observed that in towns and in the manufac- 
turing districts this is certainly not the fact. It is 
never asserted that there the practice is found, but 
it is confined by the allegation to the agricultural 
parishes. If it is the practice, it cannot be of any 
very great extent. In those parishes non-settled 
poor are hot common, owing to the paucity of 
employment even for the resident settled labourers ; 
and the mischief, therefore, is of comparatively 
trifling amount. 

A question of more importance, and one that 
as been keenly discussed, is the operation of the 
laws of settlement upon the poor in what are 
called “close parishes,” or parishes belonging to 
one or few proprietors. The allegation frequently 
made is, that the proprietors, for the purpose of 
‘structing the acquisition of settlements in such 
parishes, prevent persons of the labouring class 
‘roi residing in them, by pulling down cottages, 
or by refusing to build them when they may be 
wanted. There appears, on the first view of the 
question, to be a strong and unopposed interest on 
the part of ‘proprietors to act in this manner ; 
vut a little reflection may satisfy us that there 
‘s @ counterbalancing interest influencing their 
conduct. An owner of a parish has, doubtless, a 
po’erial motive in diminishing the poor's-rates ; 
aud, moreover, he can effect his object by driving 
the population into the surrounding parishes. But 
‘tis manifest also that he cannot be without the 
taotive of having labour as efficient and cheap em- 
oyolupon his property as his neighbours, whether 
we cultivate it himself or let it to tenants. By 
‘riving the labouring population to a distance he 
; “upplied with worse, dearer, or inferior 
‘sur; tor a labourer who lives far from his work is 
“tse clloctive at the same wages as if he lived close 

it. This motive, if it do not entirely neutralise, 
‘Must very much qualify the first ; and probably the 

rests operate and re-act upon each other in 


4 lrite 


Varivn- 


In a blue-book of the past year, containing 





degrees in different districts of the country. | 


| which ended on the 25th of March, 1548, was at 
the rate of 1s. 104d. in the pound upon the value 
of the property, according to its assessment to the 
| property-tax, which, upon the whole, furnishes the 
_hearest approximation to the relative as well as the 
‘aggregate real value of the different parishes. It 
also appears that the average expenditure for the 
twenty-five “close parishes” during the same 
period was at the rate of ts. Std. in the pound 
upon the value of such parishes, according to the 
same assessment. 

If Mr. Weale’s report is to be relied upon, and its 
accuracy does not appear to be open to question, a 
very important fact is established as regards the 
county of Bedford. Although the motive for ex- 
pelling the population from “close parishes” has 
been in full operation for generations, its effect has 
been to reduce the cost of the poor belonging to 
_such parishes twopence in the pound only, or about an 
eleventh below the average cost of the poor of the 
entire county. If the same result had been ob- 
‘tained from a similar exact inquiry extending over 
_several counties in different parts of England, it 
would have at once settled the question. but it is pos- 
sible that circumstances connected with the county of 
Bedford, such as the land being mostly in the hands 
of large proprietors, &c., may prevent it from pre- 
senting a fair average illustration of the operation of 
“close parishes.’ A small area, which may be as- 
_suined to be subject to special influences, was not the 
best for the late President to have selected for the 
inquiry. In the meantime, however, until informa- 
tion is obtained from a greater number, and more 
extensive districts, we may safely infer that if the 
| owners of property in the county of Bedford have 
‘expelled labourers from their estates, they have 
not succeeded in their imputed object of ss 
their poor’s-rates. In a question of such practi 
importance to themselves as dealing with the 
labouring population on their property, more or 
less contributing to its value, it is — they 
long ago discovered, if they ever thought other- 
wise, that the expulsion of labourers from the land 
which requires their labour for its cultivation is 
not, in the long run, a profitable course. Cases 
may happen, and undoubtedly do happen even in 
Bedfordshire, in which the expulsion of the labour- 
ing poor from an estate may be an advantage to 
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|the owner; but they must 
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in that county, otherwise the average expenditure 
for the relief of the poor in “close parishes” would 
be materially lower than in other parishes. It is 
much to be regretted that in all the reports to the 
Poor-law Board contained in the blue-book re- 
ferred to, the subject is not treated with the prac- 
tical accuracy of Mr. Weale. ‘The only other 
report showing a searching investigation to have 
been attempted by the reporter is that of Mr. 
Pigott. The latter apparently shows a much 
greater difference between the burdens of “close’’ 
and other parishes than Mr. Weale; but his 
calculations are vitiated by the assumption 
that the relative value of parishes, a material 
element in the question, may be expressed by their 
rateable value, fixed and ascertained by themselves 
for parochial purposes, which is notoriously not 
the case. 
but reference to particular cases, or vague state- 
ments, of no great service in determining so diffi- 
cult a problem. 

It is unnecessary on this occasion to observe 


upon minor objections urged against the existing | 


state of the law. It is sufficient for us to have 
pointed out the more leading ones of unequal 


pressure of pauperism, and of the evils imputed to | 


the system of settlement and removals, and to 
show that these objections are not only exag- 
gerated, but that there are compensations for the 
alleged injurious operation of the law, frequently, 
if not entirely, overlooked. A vague and general 
idea has obtained possession of the public mind of 
the necessity of a further Poor-law reform; not, 
however, in the direction which we have indicated, 


for the object of eradicating habits and asso-| since 1834. 
ciations of pauperism from amongst the indigent | indigence would forthwith cease. 


In the remaining reports there is little | 
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kets. If any other leading or durable principle 
is looked for as influencing the proceedings of 
their representatives, boards of guardians, it will 
be in vain. The force of this ruling motive hag 
been sufficiently illustrated in the struggle between 
boards of guardians and the Poor-law Commis. 
sioners respecting the observance of such of their 
recommendations as relate to the future rather than 
the immediate advantages of the parish. 

Now let it be assumed that the distinction of 
parishes was abolished, that the poor were consi- 
dered as belonging to the entire country, and that 
the means required for their support were sup- 
_plied from the Consolidated Fund ; what would be 
the consequences ? 

It is alleged by those who regard with favour 
such a scheme of Poor-law government that the 
ratepayers, and, of course, their representatives, the 
board of guardians, if the latter still possessed the 
management of relief, would continue to have the 
same interest in the lowest possible expenditure 
about the poor as they now have; and that the 
mere difference of the means raised for relieving 
destitution being paid to the Government tax- 
'gatherer instead of the parochial rate-collector in 
the first instance, could not lessen the permanent 
desire on the part of the contributors to economise 
the fund. If this reasoning were true, objections 
to national rating would not be heard. 

But if the administration of relief remained with 
the ratepayers of localities, which we will assume 
for the present would be the case, motives must 
inevitably operate with them widely differing from 
those to which we owe the reduction of pauperism 
The struggle against the claims of 
With their 








class, but for procuring a fresh arrangement of the | present desire to serve their constituents, guardians 


burdens of the ratepayers, 


It is to one of the! do not fail to complain of the trouble attending the 


more popular plans of reform to which we shall | investigation of claims to relief; and they find the 


confine our remaining observations. | 

The interests of heavily-rated parishes have led | 
to the suggestion of extending the area of rating, 
go that their own burdens may be reduced to the 
average of those of a larger district. The interests 
of landlords have led them to adopt a similar sug- 
gestion, together with that of rating personal pro- 
perty in addition to real property, now solely 
liable to the support of the poor. But in order to 
render the rates raised upon personal property, 
which is not equally spread over the country, but 
is congested in masses in particular localities, 
available to ease the rated landed property of the 
kingdom, it is necessary for the area of rating to 
be extended to the whole of England and Wales. 
There is but one step from this proposition to that 
of the Government Treasury furnishing the funds 
required for the relief of the poor; and this is a 
favourite project with many, whose interests or 
ignorance blind them to the necessary effects that 
must result from it. 

The Poor-law Amendment Act was successful 
from its bringing into play against applicants for 
relief the direct pecuniary interests of the rate- 
ag of the parish to which applicants. belonged. 

motive actuating ratepayers collectively is the 


task disagreeable and invidious, and one requiring 
time and attention. Every shilling, however, 
which is now refused to a claimant is a shilling 
gained to their constituents; but under the pro- 
posed system the latter would gain so small a 
fraction of the shilling as to render it utterly 
worthless to contend for. All motives, under cire 
cumstances so unfavourable to economy, for exa- 
mining or resisting demands upon the relief-fund 
must be annihilated. On the other hand, the at- 
tention of ratepayers would be directed to other 
applications of the fund than that of a parsimo- 
nious expenditure in relief. They would wish to 
obtain as large a share as possible of it for the 
advantage of their parish and their own personal 
benefit. Relief in aid of wages, to a great extent, 
would immediately spring up. The more relief given 
with that object, the more would the parish profit for 
atime. The advantage accruing to employers in 
any locality in paying wages out of a public fund 
would quickly displace wages by relief. The im- 
mediate profit of the employer, arising from all 
but gratuitous labour, would supersede any consi- 
deration for saving the general taxation of the 
country, to which his own contributions would be 
infinitely small compared with his gains. So long 





all-powerful one of immediate saving to their 





as a heath, or bog, or waste, was unreclaimed im 
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the vicinity, its cultivation would be profitable Regulations such as suggested, unless enforced 
under such circumstances; and, under the pretence administratively by some superintending authority, 
of employing the poor, all kinds of private specu- would, under the circumstances, be simply nugatory 
Jations would be set on foot, and prosecuted with and valueless; and to enforce their observance a 
the greatest avidity. One of the main objects of very numerous body of Government officers would 
socialism would be obtained, that of providing, at be required to be perpetually on the watch. The 
the public cost, employment for every one capable proposal is really the same as that of partially or 
of labour. The application of the relief-fund to wholly superseding the board of guardians by an 
the payment of wages would not, however, be its extensive system of centralisation. The question 
only misappropriation ; the smaller tradesmen then arises as to the possibility of a central ad- 
dealing in the more essential articles of consump- ministration undertaking the transaction of such 
tion or coarser luxuries would reap a_ harvest business as the administration of pauper relief. 
from the increased employment going on around We believe that such an administration would 
them, and would require from the guardians be found impossible. No public officer, whatever 
higher and higher relief for the poor spend- might be his address in transacting business, his 
ing it amongst them. Officers would be con-| moral courage, temper, or forbearance, could sue- 
sidered necessary for managing the poor, which | cessfully administer poor relief in any part of 
are not now dreamt of by ratepayers, paying for | England from a fund not raised in the locality. 
everything directly out of their own pockets. But| His office, from the very reason of its creation, 
if salaries were paid from a general fund, provi- would be directly opposed to the immediate interest 
sion would be made for many an unoccupied pa- of the ratepayers. He would be called upon to 
rishioner having an interest with the guardians or resist the poor, supported in their claims upon the 
their constituents. Jobbing would be at its height, relief-fund by every employer in the vicinity inte- 
and would extend to all classes in every locality; rested in obtaining cheap labour, by a system of 
and no artifice or stratagem would be left untried eking out wages by relief. He would have to 
to mislead the Government into grants from the oppose all the jobbers united in his district bent 
general fund, intended for private gain. Before on personally benefiting from the fund, and to 
many years—perhaps we may say before many which he would be the sole obstacle. He would be 
months—we should find ourselves with an ex- exposed to the attacks of the newspaper press of the 
penditure of taxes, in the place of poor’s-rates, locality, naturally, if not necessarily, advocating 
bidding fair to rival the greatest of all our national the views of the inhabitants. ‘The responsibility 
outgoings, the interest of the debt. To illustrate of the miscarriages of his administration would 
the truth of our observations, we may appeal to the be unbearable, for every failure would be indus- 
two great recent experiments of the distribution triously and unscrupulously turned against him, 
of a general public fund under the direction of and imputed to incapacity, negligence, and want of 
local interests—the Temporary Relief Act in Ire- feeling for the poor. His subordinate officers, 
land, and the national workshops in France. necessarily connected with the vicinity from their 
Some of the supporters of the scheme of national required knowledge of the inhabitants, would, 
rating, sensible to the fatal consequences which from local interests and prejudices, be at work to 
Must accompany an administration in unions by undermine him. Against such an extensive and 
boards of guardians as at present constituted, pro- powerful opposition he could not possibly retain 
pose to regulate their proceedings as regards the his position. His situation could not be compared 
expenditure of the relief-fund by stringent rules, with the Government officers in different parts of 
emanating from the Government or central board the kingdom at present engaged in assisting the 
of management. Others, again, propose to modify central Poor-law authority in administering the 
boards of guardians by the admixture of Govern- law; for the poor, the mass of ratepayers, and 
ment officers as paid chairmen; and other per- the better informed classes, have no direct or per- 
sons propose to supersede the guardians altogether manent interest against such supervision, but, on the 
by an administrative organisation proceeding from, contrary, have strong mutives for supporting it. 
and entirely under the direction of. the Govern- The foregoing unanswerable reasons show that 
ment. These proposals at once admit the unfitness a general fund cannot be distributed for the relief 
of boards of guardians, owing to their bias, to of the poor without abuses which must rapidly 
distribute a general fund. The firstproposal is consume the resources of the country ; and, with 
based on the prospect or hope that the operation such a prospect of its results, it is not probable 
of their interests can be checked by positive that the Legislature will sanction its adoption, for 
regulation ; the others rest upon the more practical curing, at most, a few comparatively insignificant 
View of obstructing or preventing their interests evils. 
from operating at all. 
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CRAIGALLAN CASTLE 
(Continued from page 285.) 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
MORISON’S DISCOVERY. 


Week after week passed, and the bank robbery 
remained an impenetrable mystery to all save 
Ludovicko, and, so far as Morison could observe, it 
was a mystery even to him. Ludovicko used 
every effort, so far as appearances went, to detect 
the burglars, but without success; and it was set 
down as a proof that the theft had been accom- 
plished with more than ordinary skill, seeing that 
the perpetrators had contrived to elude his vigi- 
lance. He often gave business-directions connected 
with the matter to Morison to execute: but his 
manner, neither in word nor gesture, gave the 
slightest indication of suspicion, and this, joined 
with his general friendly bearing, so lulled the 
nephew that in process of time he ceased having 
any strong fears regarding the dark transactions in 
which he had been so seriously involved. His 
hoard remained untouched, partly from a dread 
that he might not be able to pass the money 
indetected, and partly because Ludovicko now 
allowed him a larger salary. Still he was not 
Without misgivings that, although his crime might 
not be discovered in Paulton, he was in the hands 
of Wainright and his accomplices; and he often 
trembled as he read the placards in the streets, and 
the advertisements in the new spapers, offering 
Jarve rewards for the detection of the robbery, and 
holding out a free pardon to all except those 
actually engaged in the commission of the crime. 
Other bills in the streets he had observed to dis- 
appear quickly; but it seemed to him as if these 
ominous announcements were for ever to darken 
the walls, and hurl their threatenings at him from 
every corner; and turn his eye how it might 
over the broad expanse of the county paper, the 
Death's head and cCTo as-bone adve rtisement of 
“ Bank Robbery” always arrested his attention and 
conjured up dread and dismay. But there is 
nothing to which time and experience will not 
reconcile us. DPenitents have worn shirts of spiked 
etee! till they could not live without them ; and so 
Wi! oe Morison, by dint of being frequently 
alarmed, and as frequently alarmed without cause, 
bean to get bold, and if he could not quench the 
smouldering fire within, he conld, without much 
difficulty, look at the world with a face as brazen 
as ever. 

One afternoon, while in the office alone, he was 
surprised at receiving a visit from his foster- 
mother, Mrs. Turner. The old woman called him 
her son, and was gre: tly delighted at seeing him: 
but Morison did not by any means reciprocate the 
cordiality, 

. That vw ill do, how, old one,” said he, shaking 
himse lf free from an embrace. ; 

a. speak to me that way, Willy—I do not 
like it,” answered the woman as so! ftly as her rough 
ces would permit. 


; 


“Tt is not what you like, but what I like! Gp 
and caress your own son.” 

“TI never can like him as I do you, Willy; ; you 
know I always called you Gentleman W iliy, and 
him Labouring Ned.” 

“ Aye; well, your prophecy is not likely to turn 
out true: but I like vou for not caring about him.” 

“Has he done you any ill?” 

“No; I should not allow him to do that, but J 
hate him notwithstanding. However, it’s a long 
story, and as I am rather busy just now you had 
better come back some other time.” 

“ Do not ask me to goaway, Willy ; I have news 
for you.” 

“ Have you, indeed ? Your hen has had chickens, 
I suppose; or you have got your shoes soled; or 
something of that kind, I daresay ! ! 

“No, the news concern you.’ 

“ow ell, out with them, will you ?” 

“You would not speak to me that way, Willy, 
if you knew what I have done for you.’ 

“ Now, that will do ; it’s the old stury that every 
nurse cavkles about. If you did dandle me more 
than your own brat, were you not paid for it? 
And was it not a matter of business, wherein you 
did a certain thing for money, and not love ?” 

“Do not vex me, Willy, or you will make me 
sorry that I have done anything for you, and make 
me go away without telling you what brought me 
to Paulton. I assure you it concerns yourself, 
not me.” 

“Well, how often am I to ask you to make a 
clean breast of it? Perhaps you w ant to sell your 
information, as you did your nursing 

“VW illy, 1 do not deserve this at your hand— 
indeed I do not. I have brought a paper that will 
te }] you all about your father and mother. * ; 

“W hy did you not tell me that before ? Give 
it tome. Let me see: ‘These are to ce rtify that 
on this 22nd day of August, 1s—, I marrie .d God- 
frey Graham, residing fin the parish of Paulton, to 
Mary Morison, spinster, residing in the parish of 
——. Witness my hand, subscribed betore these 
witnesses, Ludovicko Grant and William Reid, 
indwellers in said parish of ——.  Jonn ADAMS, 
VLD. M., Kilbadie. W oman . ' do you mean to say 
that this j is the certificate of the marria; ge of my 
father and mother?” 

" ] do: Mary Morison was your mothe rs name, 
but she always passed by the name of Mrs. Mori- 
son, as she told me that her husband could not 
acknowledge her on account of his father ; and 
then, when his father died and he became a rich 
man, he Was ashamed to le t pes yple — that he 
had married a poor wife. Your mother tov ik this 
so much to heart that she lost her reason. She 
often told me that she thought her head would go 
wrong, and that some day she would trust me with 
a paper that would be of use to her baby. This 
was the paper; and she told me further ‘that she 
thought that neither her husband nor her cousin 
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I valued a hereafter, I should keep this till you| 
came of age, and give it to yourself and nobody 


else. Now, Willy, say if I have 
good turn t 





might be disposed to do justice to you, and that, as | succession was always a mystery to everybody: it 





not done you a} become Graham's 


« Of course you have ; but there is no use blowing |1 | 


your own trumpet.” 
~ « Willy, I am poor.” 
« Does your son not help you?” 

“He allowed me to draw half of his pay, and till 
last month I got two pounds every month ; but the 
ship has not been heard of for some time, and the 
owner will not give me any more for fear that 
some acci an may have hay pened. If Ned, poor | 
fellow ! could have helped me, I should not have 
wanted.” 

“Well, there's 

“ Half-a-crown! 
you rich; and is that all you offer me? It is not 
even that it is little, but it shows ; you to be cold- 
hearted.” 

* Make 
rich ?” 


halt-a- -crown for you.” 


me rich! 


W illy, I have helped to make | a chance of their coming back upon me, 


| by threats from such miscreants. 
How should this make me | 


jingo, it sounds well! 


| some way off the earth, I might have peace ; 
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is equally a mystery how my uncle, as he has 
hitherto calied himself, should so suddenly have 
factor and confidential adviser ; 
'they used to be sworn foes. Hang me if there be 
not nefariousness in the whole business! Ludo- 
vicko is a thorough rogue, Graham is another; 
but I shall be at the bottom. I shall proclaim to 
the whole world that [am William Graham. By 
But no,” and here a dark 
tlash came across the hitherto uplifted and san- 
guine countenance, “ that cursed robbery will 
prevent me from doing anything! Oh, if Wain- 
right, and Copperas, and all his erew were only in 
_perdition, or sunk in the lowest sea, or hanged, or 
but 


| as long as these ruffians are u nslaughtered there is 


] hav c 
read in the Newgate Calendar of people who lent 
themselves to crime being tortured all their lives 
Oh, why should 
I, connected as I now find myself to be w vith such 
la family and such a property, why should I, for 


“T am sure of it from the way your mother | the sake of this infernal gold, have bartered my 


spoke, aud from the way that Mr. Grant asked | liberty for a ? 
for your mother’s papers, and from the qu stions | cursed jing] 


he pa to me if I knew myself, or ever had told 
you, about your father being arich man. If you 


are Godtrey Graham's son, why should not you be | 


in raigall: in, Instead of his brother ‘ 2 JT have often 
thought of that, W illy.” 

“T daresay you have; but it is all nonsense. 
Now, take vour half-crown, if you are for it, and 
go away. My uncle may come and catch you here.” 

“T am sic I, and not able to work as I used to 
do. When you are rich will you help me then, 
Willy? Say that you will, and do not make me 
unhappy.” 

“Well, if your son does not cast up I may.” 

" Willy, ” replied the woman, reddening with 
cer, “ you have lain in my bosom, and you know 

t what a woman feels who has brou; cht up a 
child I love you, Willy—TI could lay down my 
life for you. But love not returned changes to hate, 
and you may yet repent of this. ‘Take care !—you 
donotknow me! If youdrive me to it, I may do 
something that may make you repent that ever 
you were born !” 

“You have for; got your half-crown,” bawled the 
— son, as the mother indi; gnantly walked to the 
do The only answer was a scowl, fierce and 
pen sige as if the hatred of aves had been con- 
centrated in its envenomed Jook. 


wd | ho ever heard of a begyar refusing half-a- 


crown?” soliloquised the young cast-away, as he 
} 

porns ted the coin, “It's as safe in my custody as 

IM hers, This doc ‘ument well-nigh turns my brain ; 


but it would not do to have allowed the old hi ag to 
hey ; discovery clated mec, ] al Godfre ‘'v 
Graham's son, then, and not the son of some un- 


| ied 


c thi; if 


kiow h person, who once having had money lost 
it. J am related to pretty saucy Miss Graham, 
100 there’ 5 a go! Le: mie sec her put on any 


more of her airs now to me, her cousin. And really 


I do not see , as the old woman said, why I should 


hot have sue slice off Craigallan. 





Hand an old tar-barre! would be her 


I shivered when I first heard its 
>; and something told me that no good 
“would come “of it. What demon took possession 
of this withered hypocrite, that she did not long 
ere this tell me of the certificate? Im sure she 
has seen me often enough. Neward her !—a stake 
best reward! 
But I am feverish and hot, and must go out to the 
air; or the heat of this confounded office will kill 
me.” 

So say ing, r, the ne wly-discove ‘red branch of the 
Craigallan stock called on Rankin, who had just 
come in, to look after the office, and then sallied 
forth to cool his scorched brain. He shunned all 
town acquaintances, and made direct for the fields. 
Without intending it, he took the Craigallan road ; 
and having found himself in that path, he deter- 
mined on viewing what he considered ought to 
have been his patrimonial inheritance. He did 
hot attempt entering by the principal gateway, 
but stopped at the footpath leading to the rustic 
bridge across the water, which has already been 
described. Seeing no one in the gardens, he boldly 


| = iy open the style at the entrance, and, crossing 
the bridge, “ was in the territory of his fathers,” 


as he me ntally remarked. He paced up and down 
the walks, but without venturing to come within 
sight of the castle windows, and amused himself 


by whistling, singing, and breaking branches off 


the trees with his stick. Sarah's dog, Oscar, came 
up, and not relishing the intruder or his oceupa- 
tion, barked at him furiously, and, keeping close to 
the ‘chere e. forced him to commence a retreat. 
Hearing the noise of the dog, Sarah, who had just 
quitted the house, came running up, and ordered 
Oscar back. The animal obeyed reluctantly, and, 
crouching at his mistress’s feet, gave a low growl, 
and contented himself with showing his teeth 
during the remainder of the interview. 

olf you wish to go to the castle, sir,” * said 
Sarah, “ that walk will take you upto the vide door. 


John Graham’ s) 1 am sorry that the dog has annoyed you.” 
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“TI am not going to the castle, ma'am,” replied 
Morison, awkwardly. “I merely stepped in to see 
the garden.”’ 

“You are quite welcome, sir. Mr. Graham 
does not object to respectable persons seeing the 
grounds.” 

Sarah made a slight reverence, and was about 
to go away when Mrs. Graham made her appear- 
ance. The old leaven was in her, and she eyed 
the stranger hardly. 

“Why do you not introduce the gentleman, 
Sarah? I saw you speaking to him,” said the 
mother, with a spice of the ancient hauteur. 

“I do not know him,” replied Sarah; for in the 
sense of not being acquainted she did not know 





Morison; and although she had, she too well knew | 


her mother's ideas of caste to introduce any one of 
plebeian character. 

“I came in to see the gardens, madam,” inter- 
posed Morison, making a most vile attempt at a 


polite bow. 


“Mr. Graham,” replied the lady, “in common | 


with other proprietors, makes the public welcome 
to enter his grounds; but there are times for their 
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holding down her eyes, and with her face as little 
averted as civility would permit, but yet dis. 
tinctly diagonal in its position, she presented the 
flower. 

“T think more of this than all the rest,” said the 
recipient with a showman leer, and gallantly placed 
itin his button-hole. Sarah immediately assumed a 
look of colder reserve than she had yet put on, and 
took her position so that her mother should stend 
and walk between her and a party whose manner 
was momently becoming more and more disagree. 
able. 

The party moved on, and a short extension of 
their walk would have brought them in front of 
the windows. “You must excuse us, Mr. Mori- 
son,” resumed Mrs. Graham, “for not asking yon 
into the castle to-night. Mr. Graham is in bad 
health, and is so very nervous that the sight of a 
stranger would put him completely out of sorts; 
but we shall be glad to see you any time that you 
may come out with your uncle. I think you said 
Mr. Grant was your uncle ?” 

“Yes, ma’am, I said so, and he passes as such; 
but I have got information that that is not our 


admission, and, certainly, propriety would dictate | exact relation to each other.” 


that at this stage of the evening the owners of the | 


property might be allowed the use of their own 
domains in privacy.” 


“TI may not, perhaps, be right, Mrs. Graham, but the remark as if she heard it not. 


| 


i 


He looked hard at the lady as he said these 
words; but, most thoroughly on her guard, she 


betrayed no emotion this time, and, indeed, heard 
Glibly begin- 


the fact is that having, in the way of business, | ning the conversation again, she led the party to the 


much to do of late with Craigallan, and reading back of the castle. 


“IT do not know if you are 


many papers and deeds connected with it, I | fond of antiquities, Mr. Morison, but this is the 


thought I should like to see the place. 


I saw no- | most ancient part of the castle; and as you were 


body in the gardens when I came in, and I thought | saying that you have been examining ancient 
that if I did see any one they might not object to | papers connected with the property, perhaps this 
me, considering the near relation in which I stand.” | portion will interest you most.” 


“What is your name, pray, sir?” 


“TI beg your pardon, ma'am,” replied Morison, 


“ Morison, madam—William Morison, nephew | “but some modern document connected with the 


of Mr. Ludovicko Grant.” 


property interested me most.” And here again 


Despite an anticipation of something wrong, and he looked hard; but his words produced as little 
the caution incident to a cold, reflecting disposition, | impression as water on the solid marble. 


Mrs. Graham could not suppress a start at this 


“TI always thought that you legal gentlemen 


intimation, Recovering herself, however, she said | liked old parchments best,” answered she. 


that she was sorry she did not think of asking his | 


name sooner. Sarah, who thought this was a pre- 
lude to a storm, put in her word mediatorially, and 


begged that the gentleman might be allowed to 
continue his walk. 


“Certainly, my dear,” said Mrs. Graham, to the | 


great surprise of her daughter; “I had no other 
intention. If you will accompany us, Mr. Mori- 
son, we will show you all that is worth seeing 
about the place. Are you fond of flowers, sir?” 

“Rather,” said Morison unconsciously, whose 
natural boorishness was so enhanced by his novel 
situation that Mrs. Graham's suavity made him 
look more of the booby than her stiffness had 
previously done. 

The lady plucked some flowers and handed 
them to him, and in acknowledgment he made a 
scraping bow, striking his foot to the ground much 
as a racer puts down his fore-leg. 

“Sarah,” continued Mrs. Graham, “there is a 
poy rose-bush in that corner—hand one to Mr. 
Morison, please.” 

Sarah took out her scissors, cut a large rose, and 


| 


| 


| 





“So we do; but when new ones change the 
destination of property, we reckon them most 
valuable.” 

Mrs. Graham bit her lip at this sally, but she 
was not to be caught. “This tower,” she remarked, 
“is very old; certainly, three or four hundred 
years older than the rest. It is a pity that the orl- 
ginal owners should have forfeited such a fine old 
place for rebellion.” 

“Very,” added Morison, laconically. 

They now walked towards the rustic bridge. 
Mrs. Graham laid the tips of three fingers on the 
extended palm of the young lawyer, who looked 
for a similar compliment from her daughter; but 
Sarah contented herself with a formal curtsey, 
and so the audience terminated, Oscar doing 
retiring honours in the shape of a loud bark. 

“I hope that young man will not come 
again, mother,” said Sarah. 

“ Do you not approve of him?’ 

“No: I neither like him nor his uncle. The 
one is a crafty, hypocritical fellow, and the other 
an awkward, impertinent coxcomb ”” 
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«Sarah, these are very strong words, and I 
thonght you preferred the society of people in the 
middle and lower ranks.” 

“So I do, if they are intelligent, well-behaved 

ons. But that young man stares as no plough- 
man would do; and I only trust that, if he is to 
be here with his uncle, I may be out of the way. 
I scarcely can be civil to either *” 

« Child, you must do as your father and I think 
fit; or, if you will have reasons for everything, as 
you sometimes say, know this, that for some time 
hack the property has been badly managed, and 
we have had to call in the assistance of this Mr. 
Grant. Livingston, our former agent, is getting 
old and stupid. Grant is putting us on many 
wavs for improving the estate ; and as his exertions 
will make the property more valuable to you 
when you get it, you at least should not cast out 
with him.” 

«If I am to obtain more property at the cost of 
associating with Grant and his nephew, I had 
rather be as Tam. Livingston is a nice old man, 
and I was always fond of him. By the way, we 
used to send him his strawberries at this time. 
Had we not better tell Martha to look after 
them ?” 

“No, not yet. I shall see about them myself. 
I want to speak to your father for a few minutes. 
Go up to your room just now, and I will let you 
know when supper is ready.” 

Mrs. Graham wrote that night to Ludovicko. 


CHAPTER XXVIL. 
LUDOVICKO'S DIPLOMACY, 


Exatep by these floral honours, Morison did not 
go directly home, preferring regalement in Mrs. 
Findlay’s, by way of qualifying the excitement of 
theday. Strange are the usages of tipplers! When 
cold, they drink to get heat—when hot, they drink 
to become cool; when melancholy, they drink for 
exhiliration—when elated, they drink for depres- 
sion; when hungry, they drink to be filled, and 
when dyspeptic, they drink for appetite. However 
situated, drink, drink is ever the resort! Neither 
Morison nor any of his associates were drunkards ; 
but they loved society, and the kind of intercourse 
that suited them could only be found in connexion 
with the gratification of artificial thirst; and so 
far they were the victims of circumstances, for as 
yet the temperance reformation had not com- 
menced. The usual clique had assembled for the 
evening, and were cracking their jokes over their 
but-brown ale, when Morison made his appear- 
ance, As might have been expected, the changed 
Position of Ludovicko in regard to the Craigallan 
family came in for a share of discussion; and 
Rankin chuckled greatly at the fulfilment of his 
frequent prophecies, that Ludovicko would in time 
maintain his position with John Graham. 

, “The truth is,” said Rankin to his friend Jones, 
"the estate has been running to seed. Livingston 
4 good-for-nothing creature; but even if he had 
a n clever, they never consulted him. Now, 
’rant told me that, when he undertook the agency, 
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he stipulated that full power should be given hina 
to overturn and alter when he thought fit.” 

“That I know to my experience,” replied 
Jones; “for he has been turning my accounts 
topsy-turvy. I don’t half like it.” 

“Never mind,” said his ally, patronisingly, 
“ you have a friend at court. I have but to say 
the word to Grant, and he will do anything. 
Bless you, sir, he consults me confidentially on 
everything! Catch him speaking to Morison on 
any of these points !” 

“I want no screening, Mr. Rankin,” replied 
Jones, tartly, “I keep my books by double 
entry, and defy any examination.”’ 

“ Maybe; but Ludovicko has a lynx eye, and 
things that would escape other people would be 
detected by him in a moment. If there be the 
least flaw in your accounts, look out for squalls. 
—Hillo, who have we here ?” 

The interrogation was caused by the entrance 
of Morison, who, ever since the establishment of 
confidential communication between Ludovicko 
and Rankin, had been regarded with coolness by 
the clerk fraternity. 

“ Where do you think I have been, Rankin ?” 

“ Don't know.” 

“ At Craigallan.” 

“ Well, what about it ?” 

“ Do you see these flowers ?” 

“ We are not blind.” 

“ These I got from the old lady, and this rose 
from the young one.” 

“* Bosh!” 

“It's not bosh! As my uncle now happens to 
be the family agent, I thought I might look in 
upon them as constituents; and mighty glad were 
they see to me, and asked me back again.” 

“Well, you'll see what your uncle will have to 
say to that kind of work.” 

“Tam not afraid. Oh, it is a glorious thing, 
blood ! If any of you fellows, how, had gone out, 
you would have been ejected to a certainty.” 

“We are quite contented with our blood; 
and, as we think very little of your blood, you 
had better throw your company away on those 
who will put a higher value on it!" retorted 
Rankin. 

“Is not this a public-house, you impudent 
rascal ?” cried Morison. 

“ Yes; but not a public room, seeing that we 
hired this apartment for our own special accom- 
modation.” Saying this, Rankin deliberately rang 
the bell. “ Mrs. Findlay, we bargained for this 
room being private; show Mr. Morison into 
another.” 

The bully looked daggers, but walked out, and 
took his potations in another place. Prolonging 
these rather late, he was much behind his usual 
hour in going home; and on proceeding thither 
was sharply rebuked by Ludovicko. re 

“TI have told you again and again, William, 
that I will not tolerate these continued irregu- 
larities.” 

“You have no right, sir, to tell me anything 
again and again!" said the nephew fiercely. 

“ Boy, you are intoxicated ; go up-stairs to bed! 
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In the morning I will speak to you, when you are | 


capable of being spoken to!” 

“T drank on purpose, in order that I might have 
the necessary courage to brave you. I know you, 
sir!” 

Policy will fight pistols any day. Of the two 
belligerent parties one was young, the other in 
middle-life; the one was rash, the other cautious ; 
and now, to crown the discrepancy, one had supped 
on wine, the other on bread and water. It was 
easy to see where the vantage lay. 

“William, don’t be foolish. Tell me, calmly, 


why you think it necessary to make a sot ‘of your- | 


self in order to brave me. You have some chance 
of making something of me by rational be- 
haviour; but none by bluster. What do you 
complain of ?” 

“You never told me that I was Godfrey Gra- 
ham’s son!” replies ) the youth bluntly. 


That's roughly out, thought Ludovicko to! 
But wine in, wit out; Vl pump him: 


himself. 
dry ere I have done with him. And the good 
man set about his task with a face beaming with 
all the benevolence of Howard. 

“What use woald it have been to have told you 
that 7° 

“Tt would have enabled me to have held a 
higher position in society, instead of sneaking 
through life as your clerk, with even Rankin 
above me!" 

“Well, William, and seeing your incapacity for 
rising by professional ability, and that you had no 


fortune, would it not have been better for you to | 
have been a cle rk in name and reality, than have | 


the re put ition of being a ge ntleman and vet only 
a cl ‘rk, and I, aving vot ur re ‘li itions looking y down 
on you, your equa als sneering vr at you, and even 
your very inferiors de ‘pis ing you?” 

“No fortune, yousay! If, as I can prove, I am 


the son ” Gi lfrey Graham and Mary Morison, | 


lawfully married, why should not I be the owner 
of Craigallan, instead of a humbug like John 
Graham e 

“If you can prove all uh it, there might be some- 
thing in what your say. 

“ Prove, sir? there is no fear of that! Ihave got 
hold of a document which you could never get, 
with all your ingenuity—aye, aud bullying, too !” 

“You have pot the marriage-certificate from 
your old nurse, Turner, I suppose? I saw her 
In town to-day ; and as she is always ready in 
asking money, I « xp cted an application as us sual, 
but she turned her face the other way, and tried to 
avoid me, ] Was sure the movement betukened 
something. As to the certificate, much good may 
it do you!" ‘ 

“If it was not to do me good, why were you 
80 anxious to get it?” : 

“For the purpose of endeavouring to do you 
service,” replied the uncle. “ But circumstances 


have since transpired which render the certificate | 


of no value; and knowing these, I thought it better 
hot to acquaint you with a matter which could 
only vex you without doing any good.” 
“This 1 ls all pre tence, to lull me ov er.” 
“Well, state your claims.” 
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“This certificate is legally drawn out, and show, 
that my parents were duly married.” 

“ Does it?’ asked Ludovicko ironically, “Jp 
the first place, look at the date; instead of being 
1801, it was originally 1810, and has been » 
altered as to destroy its credibility.” 

“ But the witnesses remain *” 
| “Do they?’ was Ludovicko’s next ironjea) 
query. “The minister fellow was, and stil] is, 
mad—that is to say, if he is alive; the other wit. 
ness is positively dead ; so that you have only one 
living intelligent witness to bear testim. NY, and 
he is myself. The whole affair was a sc hool- boy 
trick of my own. Both parties knew distinc tly at 
the time that it was a sham, and no one was dece oad 
but the poor fool who pretended to perform the 
ceremony, and who was so absent that he com. 
mitted the blunder in dating the certificate, which 
he has so clumsily tried to repair. ‘There was no 
proclamation of banns, the parties never passed 
as man and wife. Your mother never took Mr 
Graham’s name, but kept her own. No scrap or 
letter could be found where he called her his wife, 
or even promised to marry her, and therefore 
your claim is worse than nothing. I tried every: 
thing at the time, but could adduce no tangible 
evide nce ; aud I did my utmost with your father 
on his death-bed, but to no purpose. John Gra 
ham takes possession as the nearest of kin. Pos 
session is nine-tenths of the law; and supposing 
you were to take him before the Courts, he would 
throw the onus on you, and demand proof of your 
title.” 

“I know my mother thought herself married, 
replied Morison, somewhat chapfallen. 

‘T know she did,’ answered the uncle. “ But, 
poor thing! she went wrong in her mind, and so 
jher statements went for nothing; but, supposing 
she had been sane, we have her testimony only at 
second-hand, through an old gossipping murse. 

“But if my claim be not exactly legal, surely 
I have some hold on the G rahams, aud they ought 
to assist me one way or another.” 

“ Now you are coming to your right mind; and 
if you keep up that moderation in tone, I shall 
befriend you. Seeing from the beginning that 
you had no chane e, I adopted 1 you as my nephew, 
and meant that you should take a leading hand in 
my business. How you have answered my expec 
tations I leave your own conscience to say; but 

I am willing to forget and forgive, provided you 
turn over a new leaf. I never told your history 
to the Grahams till the other week ; for you know 
that previously I was not on good terms with 
them. I urge 1d on them the nec cessity of acknow- 
ledging you, and they agreed that you might visit 
on a friendly footing; but as your relationship 
| Was not of a decided character, they thought it 
would be better that that should be kept private, 
, as there would be no end to the prying of curious 
|people. To give colour to the intimacy which 
they are willing to maintain, it was arranged 
under me, you should be the agent for the estates ; 
and as you are aware that we have already quite 
enough to do in the office, this is the explanatioa 
| of Rankin having apparently received the upp 
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clerkship. The C raigallan factorship will be very 
much a business in itself, and I wish the usual 


office-work to go on in its own routine.” 
“ Does the girl, Miss Graham I mean, know of 


my real name ?” 
# No, she i is the only one of the family that does 


not know.” 
«| thought as much, from her haughty beha- 


vi0 ur. J 
*“Haughty behaviour! ‘Sdeath, sir! have you 


been at ( ‘raigallan ?” 
«Yes, and saw Mrs. Graham and her dangihter.” 


«Did you make any allusions to that confounded | 


discovery you have been making so much of ?” 

“J threw out hints which the old lady would be 
at no loss to understand,” replied the nephew 
proudly. 

“Tt was most imprudent in you, William— 
suicidal to yourself, and most dangerous to me. 
Here have L been labouring for weeks past to esta- 
blish a connexion for you, and set vou up in life, and 


you come forward In your usual hea: Istrong way and | 
pat | your foot through my wi ‘bh before it was well ! 


pat together. The Grahams are very proud 
wople, and have only come to me in stress of 
weather. All has hitherto gone on smoothily, till 
you make your appearance, and ten to one that 
your hints and blind parables will not only have 
disgusted them at vou, but sent me to Coventry 
besides.” 

“You are quite mistaken, uncle. Mrs. Graham 
received me most graciously, and asked me to call 
with you the first time you visited them.” 

“But vou said something about the daughter $ 

“Yes, she was saucy; but then youtold me et 
she dis 1 not know who I was,’ 

“ Neither does she ; but her good opinion is worth 
cultivating. She has the entire control of her 
father, cage may be the heiress if she lives. Besides, 
Willian 1, nobody is to be de ‘spis sed or unnecessarily 
made an enemy of. But it is getting r late; go to 
bed, think over these things seriously. I shall 
make you sub-factor of Craigallan. It is an ex- 

cellent opportunity for your recovering yourself. 
Shu all low associates and low practices, and keep 
Fs a dignity compatible with your new position. | 

ood night.” 

The two relatives separated. When the door 
was close ed, Ludovicko smiled grimly. “I never,’ 
said he, “use sharp tools when blunt ones will serve 
the pr - se. IT have put down the boy just now— 
it were well for him if he keep down; for I have 
that behind, should emergency require it, that will 
settle i im effectually. But the snail must keep his | 
pace He has late ly been crawling, and crawling | 
upwards; let him advance one step further, and I 


dash him down for ever. ‘The meshes thicken | 
bray, ‘lv, and I am all the better pleased. I gambol | } 


With difficulties. I love intrigue—it sharpens one’s 
invention: and the more that my opponents in- 
crease in number and in skill, the more signally 
ill J wre them. But Graham's wife must be 
“een to; she may be alarmed at Morison’s advances, 
and may overrate his hints. I shall see her to- 
morrow,” And so Ludovicko laid his head on a 
* guilty pillow.” 











Next morning early the lawyer was at Craig- 
allan, and after breakfast received an audience wi 
Mrs. Graham, who acknowledged herself as bein 
alarmed about Morison. Ludovicko expiant 
how matters stood, and assured her that there was 
no cause for alarm, but urged co-operation in the 
scheme he had devised, on the ground that, if the 
story of Morison’s birth were noised abroad, 
plenty of witnesses of the marriage might cast up. 
' The lady saw the force of the objec Go, and pro- 
| mised the most ample assistance in the deve lopment 
of the plot. 

“It will, however, be a little dificult to manage. 
|Mr. Graham's mind is sinking rapidly, and his 
memory is very much impaired ; he is continually 
talking to himself, and I am afraid that some day 
he will be saying too much before my daughter, 
who is very sharp, and, as she is tight-laced in 
such affairs, she would be a very awkward confi- 
dant. Over her father she has the most thorough 
control, and would think nothing of making him 
give up the whole thing, and go and live in a cottage 
with poverty and virtue, as she would say.” 

“Ts the girl so great a fool?” it nquired Ludo- 
icko, a troub le d countenance. 

“She s, indeed { 

“That is very annoying; for Morison is a bull- 
hy red fellow, and if he were finding anything out 

he might go to extremity before I could ap ply the 
break. Is there any chane e of ie and your 
daughter drawing tozether ?” 

“7 shall do what I can, but I am afraid there is 
very little chance. Morison is a rude fellow; 

Sarah has been well brought up, and is the lady 
both by nature and education, and I know that 
already she does not like him. Still, she has high 
‘notions of duty, and, were the worst coming “4 the 
worst, she would make a great sacrifice, she 
thouzht it would be the means of saving her tether 
and me.” 

“Has she any other attachment?’ inquired 
Ludovicko. 

“None. There was something between her and a 
surgeon-lad who was with Fitzgibbon, but I dare- 
say it is all over now, and, being a chil lish indis- 
eretion, she would probably be ash: amed of it now.’ 

| “Jt is of little consequence, although it were 
otherwise; the ship in whie h the young man 
sailed has not been heard of for a long time, and 
is supposed to be lost.” 

“So much the better,” answered the meek 
mother. “I shall exert myself with the cub-heir. 
He has parts, although terribly uncultivated ; but I 
may make something of him— indeed, [ must make 
something gy of him, for, since he has discov ered his 
birth, the ground is not safe beneath our feet, and 
‘I shall not rest till I see them man and wife. 

















































Morison would soon become, if he be not already, 
‘enamoured of Sarah; and if she acquired proper 
influence over him, the storm might burst harm- 
lessly, if ever it burst at all.” 

«Phat is exactly my idea,” answered Ludovicko. 
“I intend making Morison my heir—your daughter 
will be yours; and we are only, during our lives, 
taking the use of what will be theirs when we are 
gone. It isa mere family arrangement, such as 






















































we might be commended for, instead of being 
censured. The young people might go through 
the money quick enough, and it’s only parental 
duty on our part to look after them. Does this 
approve itself to your conscience, madam? It is 
always well for interest and duty to go hand-in- 
hand.” 

“We'll not moralise, sir, but certainly you have 
represented the transaction in the fairest light in 
which it can be viewed.” 

Mutually despising, mutually fearing, and yet 
obliged mutually to trust each other, the confede- 
rates in their turn prepared to separate, each pro- 


ceeding to fulfil their dark mission by design redo- | 
intellect of the loved one, some peculiarity in per. 


lent of mischief, machination and fraud. As if in 
strange contrast with their crooked misdeeds, the 
rich, mellow voice of Sarah was heard carolling in 
the drawing-room, as they passed towards the 
door. Like the lark, her song seemed to be as- 
cending to the “ gates of morning,” and to proceed 
from a freer, happier, and more healthful being 
than belonged to mere earth. The clear tones fell 
in such varied cadence on the ear of the mother 
that momentarily her heart emote her for the share 


she was about to take in victimising one so inno- | 


cent and wilted. 

“Sarah sings well,” said she. 

“ Does she?” sneered Ludovicko, who knew and 
eared so much for music that had an angel flung 
from heaven his golden harp, the lawyer would 
have melted the gold into coin, and tied up receipts 
with the strings, 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
REJECTED ADDRESSES. 


Wuew one lies down on the banks of a river, it is 
instructive to observe how the water in the middle 
of the channel sweeps along, while at the sides 
the fluid collects in small bays, and is scarcely en- 
dowed with locomotion. The phenomenon might 
represent the world, the mid-channel waters 
being the sons of bustle and progress, while the 
still waters would stand for the quiet, the medita- 
tive and unobtrusive. The subject also illustrates 
the course of this history. The tracking of the 
rogues who figure in it has absorbed so much 
attention that we have been apt to overlook the 
Virtuous altogether ; and this decidedly more from 
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war, and’ been changed from men to demons! [x 

would be difficult to conceive a person of mope 
| pacific disposition than Sarah Graham ; yet by no 
act of her own she is nearing a whirlpool, and as 
she approaches the deceitful gorge she becomes jp. 
timately involved in the course of the events which 
we have been narrating, and must therefore be 
now taken up as a party in the fierce game of strife 
and intrigne that falls to be played out. 

Sarah Graham continued true to Edward Turner. 
She loved him with her whole heart; and it js 
no little thing in human affection when the 
whole capacity of the mind is filled up and satis. 
fied. There is a love which extends only to the 


son repelling entire devotedness ; there is another 
love, animal in its nature, which regards the skin, 
and goes no farther; and there is a third love where 
mind and body are admired and doated on, but 
where temper chills the admirer. Eutire love 
takes in all, mind, body, temper—casket as well as 
jewel being idolised. This was the love of Sarah 
Graham. Married people may think it transcen- 
dental ; but some of them, if faithful in tracing back 
their own emotions, might possibly be able to recal 
such feelings ; for, most undoubtedly, romance and 
tragedy have no monopoly of them. Occult love, 
however, is a dangerous and expanding principle, 
Your heavy, soft, matter-of-course personages, who 
love and marry under the eye of fathers, mothers, 
uncles, and aunts, what do they know of real affee- 
tion? ‘Their faith has never been tried; thev are 
harbour pleasure-boats, painted and adorned for 
regattas on canals, but not fitted for rolling or 
being rolled on the billows of the open sea. The 
maiden who, in good and bad report, cleaves to & 
true man, embarks on a great and noble enterprise; 
and she will gain her end as surely as the storm- 
tossed mariner will gain his port, who, despite 
wind and wave, keeps his brow resolutely bent on 
the pole-star—but, observe, not more surely in the 
one case than the other; for, as many gallant 
vessels have perished in such attempts, so many 
high-souled maidens may also lay their account to 
disaster. Lovers and ships have alike been lost, 
and risks must be encountered by both. But risks 
are not worth running except under certain circum- 
stances. A sailor is not warranted in launching 4 
skiff in a boiling sea, and a maiden is not justified 





necessity than choice, for vice is generally active | in hazarding the contents of a Birmingham work- 


while virtue is passive. The vicious in the central 
stream hurry on with resistless impetuosity, and if 
followed at all must be pursued at the time; but 
still the very displacement of waters at one point 
affects the most staid in another, and as motion 
advances, the staid or virtuous portions are agi- 


tated ; anon they swim round, and then by degrees | 


are drawn into the vortex, and hurled down among 
angry elements until all commingle with the sea. 
Rare it is that the good escape unscathed such 
communion with the bad; for how many men have 
said “ Peac>! peace!" and with every intention of 
being at peace with all mankind, and yet, by the 
slowest of slow advancement, have, without desir- 
ing it, nay, in spite of resisting it, been drawn into 
the centripetal cauldron of controversy, strife, and 


box on any but a true man; and be it remembered 
that a poor man is no more a true man than a rich 
man is necessarily a muff. 

The rank is but the guinea stamp— 

The man’s the gold, for a’ that. 

The rank condemns the indigent as mucb # 
the affluent pretender; therefore Jet no mamms 
frown upon this tale and reckon it improper for 
her daughter, and let no miss presume from it 
fall in love with every shoeblack that crosses her 
path ; for as history is philosophy teaching by ex 
amples, such would not be the lesson fairly 
deducible from our pages. We poor novel-mant- 
facturers must do a great deal for contrast, but out 
moral must not on that account be misco ; 





and again, therefore, and once for all, we repea 
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that love like ~— pr should = ripen of gg science, or art, and we 4 ~ ae 
true men only, and such as we have endea- | earthy. is attentions were regarde a 

yodboe to prove Edward Turner to have been. _| as excessively troublesome; but he clung to her, 

There is oe “a — for ae _ and dogged wd weg eommey or “ te 

complish if the thoughts are habitually set on | as pertinaciously as the Old Man of the Sea e 

one 4 by dint of frequently thinking of Edward | to Sinbad. One day after dinner, when the strangers 
Turner, Sarah came to regard her destiny as in- | present were Ludovicko and Morison, she stole out 
dissolubly interwoven with his. With him she | of the dining-room and went into the garden, con- 
sscociated the highest earthly happiness, and with- | cluding that as they came to discuss some businese 
out him was identified nothing but gloom and | point, she would be allowed to enjoy her retreat 
despair. Her first look in the morning was on the | undisturbed. Sitting down in an arbour within 
sea which was to bear him home; and scarcely a | view of the spot where she had taken farewell of 
day passed that she did not visit the beach, and Edward, her thoughts instinctively flowed into 
gaze wistfully on each passing vessel, not doubting | their ordinary channel. Her bead rested on her 
that every bark carried home its cargo of hap- | hand, and displayed an arm finely rounded, and so 

iness to anxious Wives, sisters, and love-sick girls | transparently clear as to reveal the net-work of 
like herself. “Autumn had laid its sickle by,” | small blue veins that heaved with their crimson 
but no word of the vessel in which Edward had burdens. Her hair was loose and dishevelled; and 
sailed. Mrs. Arthur, who gossipped with other |as the deep fringe of the eye-lash fell down in 
sailors’ wives, and had more information regard- glistening fulness, a tear came slowly over her 
ing the mercantile marine than the secretary at fair cheek. All beautiful women look best when 
Lloyds himself, had heard of the probable loss of seen unconsciously ; and thus Morison saw Sarah. 
the Brilliant, and had communicated the doubtful ; With his dark look and sinister expression, he 
intelligence to Mrs. Martha Martin; but neither | seemed like an adder trailing his slimy length over 
had the courage to hint the possibility of a catas- | fruits and flowers before he seized his victim, for 
trophe to the sanguine young lady. Sarah regu- | his aspect showed that the humanising influence of 
larly read shipping-lists ; she questioned Martha | loveliness had not been imparted to him; and he 
about town news; and she rather tediously cate- 'gazed on Sarah much as a blackleg would do on 
chised Mrs. Arthur, day by day, as to the length of the points of a fleet racer. 
voyages to Canada out and home, and what was| “ Crying, Miss Graham?’ said the lover. “Oh, 
the very longest time that any vessel had been | fie!” 
known to take, and yet return in safety. None of “ T think, sir,” answered Sarah, with more in- 
these attempts elicited satisfactory information, and | dignation than she had ever shown, “ you might 
#0 she indulged hopes and fears in rotation. This |have seen that I wished to be private !" 
state of suspense was bad enough in itself, but was “I know that; but, considering the errand I 
soon aggravated by the bold advances of Morison | have come on, 1 hope you will overlook the in- 
as her favoured suitor. trusion.” 

That young gentleman now commenced a series | Sarah made no reply, but turned her head the 
of visits at Craigallan—the world regarding him | other way. 
as the manager of the estate, whilst Ludovicko and | “ Have you no curiosity to know what I have 
Mrs. Graham knew him to be the heir. It was | come for?’ asked the swain. 
not deemed expedient to let John Graham intothe |“ None, sir; and it will be a favour if you will 
secret, as his mind continued to become more and | leave me alone.” 








more weak, and he had a dangerous habit of think- “ Some people, now, would take offence at that 
ing aloud, which, dwelling, as he often did, on | speech; but I love you, Sarah {" 


recent events, was very apt to bring about awkward |“ Sir!" exclaimed Sarah, rising up, and striking 
disclosures. Sarah was often startled at his ejacu- | her little hand on the table with violence. 

lations; but, in conformity with the theory of her| “ Now, that it is strange !—murder will out! I 
mother, they were set down to mental aberration, | have been trying to think of a hundred speeches, 
and little more thought of them. It so happened, |and here is the thing plump out at once! Nay ; 
however, that the faculty farthest wrong with John | you must not go away! Your mother knows that 
was his conscience, not his head; and its trumpet- | you are here, and also for what purpose I am 
Wngue, disregarded in the hour of temptation, now | here.” 

‘poke in accents of thunder that bade him sleep no “You are very impertinent, sir, and must be 
more. telling me what is not true!” 

In the course of his visits Morison made many “You will find that out when you go home. 
advances to Sarah, but was uniformly repulsed | Don't try to run away. You can't do it if I have 
with cold civility. He had qualities which would |a mind to prevent you. Will you stop and hear 
have endeared him to some ladies. Although coarse | me out 7’ 
® feature, the cast was manly, the frame strong| “Certainly. As matters between you and me 
and well-built ; in all kinds of physical exercise he | cannot be too soon settled, I am willing to hear 
"celled, and he had that dash of the swaggering | you once and for all; but advising you at the 

ly which is near akin to, and often mistaken for, | outset, that any declaration such as you have just 
reckless courage. But these were properties that | now made will command my most serious disap- 
Sarah did not appreciate; he was mean and|proval. Ah, Oscar, you here? Come, my fine 
‘Varicious, proud and domineering, knew nothing | fellow !—lie down, now " 
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The bully was discomposed by the entrance of | 


the noble animal. Oscar, as usual, gave a low 
growl, and nestled his head in Sarah’s lap; and 
the accession of courage which the young lady 
gained by the presence of her canine friend was 
marked and immediate. 

“ Now, sir,’ said she, with great coolness, 
“ go on.” 

“ T have brought out a present for you; none 
of your Paulton jewellery, but a pair of bracelets 
from St. David's, with real pearls in them — 
beauties, I assure you!” 

Sarah stared in blank astonishment. 

“ Will you not have them?” inquired Morison. 

“ Certainly not °” 

“You might,” persevered the gallant donor, 
“they are bought and paid for. I could not get 
them taken back again, and they are too good for 
any of my Paulton flames !” 

Sarah regarded this speech as something so very 
much out of the common, that she thought there 


was an instant necessity for terminating the inter- | 


view ; and calling on Osear, she rose to go away. 

“ Stop, ma’am, if you please,” said Morison ; “ I 
must be off or on!” 

“T think I have expressed my views pretty 
plainly,” replied Sarah, with a sneer. 

“ But you have not heard me out.” 

“T need no hearing out! Under no possible 
circumstances can I ever regard you than as a 
person accidentally thrown in my way by business 
connexion, and entitled to civility if you keep in 
your own proper sphere; but go beyond that— 


and if I must speak in the only tongue that you | 


seem to understand, you will only excite my con- 
tempt.” 

“ My proper sphere, madam ?” replied the ad- 
miurer. 
would not venture to use such an expression !” 


“T know what you are, and so who you are is | 


of little consequence.” 

“Ts it, madam? Then know that I am your 
cousin—vyvour full cousin! How does your pride 
like that 2” 

“ My pride has nothing to do with it,” replied 
Sarah. “ Your story is a mere trick. I never had 
a cousin !” 

“Tt is no trick. 
Graham, your uncle. 
uncle and your mother, and it ought to convince 
you. Look at it!” 

“T am no law yer,’ said Sarah, c ldly declining 
the paper; “and supposing what you say is true, 
I am only sorry that Godfrey Graham's son is so 
unlike his father.” : 

“ But, certainly, as your cousin—as your uncle’s 
son—I have claims on your favourable attention.” 

“TI admit of none,” answered Sarah decidedly. 
“And if you are a gentleman, as I think my 


I am the son of Godfrey 


cousin should be, you will annoy me no more; or | 
if you do, it will cause me to take very decided 


steps.” 

“Tfow is it that you made a familiar of that 
upstart, Turner, and treat me thus, who am his 
superior, and your relation besides, in this extra- 
ordinary manner?” asked Morison abruptly. 


“If you knew who I really am, you) 


This paper convinced my | 
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“T am under no obligation to account to you for 

my transactions,” said Sarah, colouring. ~ 

| “You still have a hankering after him—I gee 
by your face that you have. But you need neg 
throw away your affections on him—his busines 
is settled, as well as fifty fathoms of the Atlantie 
can do it.” 

“O Heavens! what do you mean ?” 

“That touches you, does it? Tam glad of jt 
Well, the ship has not been heard of; a boat with 
her name on it has been picked up ou the opeg 
sea, and there is every likelihood that all hands 
have perished. If you have a mind to go into 

mourning, don’t forget the old beggar, his mother, 
who may stand in need of a black ribbon. The 
hag was trying to extort something from me, and 
like her son, she turns her high mind to aceoupt 
and turned up her nose at half-a-crown.” 
| Sarah did not hear one half of this address; the 
earth seemed to yawn under her feet, and trees and 
flowers to go round. The possibility of Edward 
being drowned had never occurred to her; and, 
with the quick fancy of youth, she thought cf him 
as writhing in the boiling deep, and, with liundreds 
around him, sinking in the waters of death ; or it 
might be that, saved for a time beyond cthers, he 
might even now be days and nights on the mighty 
_waters, borne up by a frail spar, and slowly dying 
by hunger, cold, or fatigue. ‘These terrible images 
crowded on her mind with fearful rapidity ; and, 
leaving Morison, without well knowing what she 
did, she staggered back to the castle. Going to 
her own room, she sat down, and, covering her face 
with her hands, remained in a trance for nearly 
two hours. Stiffened by the long continuance of 
this uneasy posture, she looked up and found her 
mother bending over her. 

“ Sarah,” said Mrs. Graham, “I am sorry to find 
that you have been rude to Mr. Morison.” 

“ He deserves no better,” replied her daughter 
coldly. 
| _“ He is your cousin,” said the lady, in an admo- 
nitory tone. 

“T am sorry for it,” was the reply. 

“Your father and I would like much if you and 
he could be made to understand each other. A 
union between you would prevent any division of 
the property.” 

“ Motfer, I shall be willing to take any portion 
of property that my father or you may think fit, 
_but no inheritance could ever tempt me to regard 
that man with any other feeling except loathing 
and disgust. I have seen men that, not estecming, 
I could tolerate, but to him I have a positive 
aversion, rooted down in my inmost soul ; and, 
unless I were to do the greatest violence to mY 
nature, I could not denude myself of the hatred 
that I bear towards him. Never, therefore, mentioa 
his name again.” 

“Child,” said the mother, “you have bees 
reading novels and romances, and have got 
sentimental, You know you must have a hu 
some time.” d 
| “Husband!” shrieked Sarah—* my husband # 
lying in the cold sea!’ And she shuddered, aid 
_ became deadly pale. 
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«This passes madness !" said Mrs, Graham. “I 
could not believe Morison when he told me, as he 
has often done, that there was something between 
you and the doctor-lad. How could you think, 
Sarah, of degrading your family with such a low 
connexion 

Sarah wept, but spoke not. 

« Saral).” the mother resumed, “if this lad had 
lived, we could not have allowed you to associate 
with him; but Providence, foreseeing the distress 
‘nto which this family would have been plunged, 
has prevented us the painful necessity of inter- 
fering. Your affection for such a person could 
only have been girlish, and you will very soon 
forget him.” 

“Never, on my soul!” exclaimed Sarah pas- 
sjonately. 

«Have you any regard for your poor old father 
and me, Sarah ?” 

“T have never been undutiful, and till now, as 
you well know, never crossed your wishes,” replied 
the daughter. 

“Do not do it now,” said the mother solemnly. 
“In rejecting Mr. Morison you may do that which 
will carry your father’s grey hairs and mine with 
sorrow to the grave. I cannot explain the matter 
to you, for you do not understand business arrange- 
ments; but vour father, who never was a good 
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manager, has allowed things to fall into sad confu- 
sion. He has embarked largely in improvements, 
some of his ships have been lost that were not 
insured, and many of his speculations have turned 
out ill; we are scarce of money, and have had to 
borrow of Grant and his nephew, who owes us a 
grudge for the property being left past him. We 
are greatly in their power just now, and soon they 
will have us at their feet. Grant is eager for the 
connexion, and his nephew adores you. Dear 
Sarah, would, you see us ruined, and turned ont of 
house and home ?” 

“No, mother; but think of a hand without ao 
heart ?” 

“You are selfish, girl!” replied her mother, 
leaving the room. 

Sarah sat at her window till night fell on sea and 
tower, and the stars, one by one, took their places 
like sentinels over the sleeping earth. The azure 
span of heaven was radiant with beauty, but she had 
no heart for its contemplation. In a little time a 
black cloud gathered in the east, and rolled over the 
horizon in sable gloom ; she watched the advancing 
darkness till every star was enveloped, and, with a 
deep sigh, went to bed. 

That cloud was an emblem of the shadows that 
were closing around Sarah Graham. 
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THE RHINE, 


Trenslated from an ancient manuscript, lately in the possession of Professor Q——, under-librarian of the University of Bonu.) 


* Verily,” answ 


ered Don Quixote, “ you have told one of the rarest tales, fables, or histories imaginable; and your way of telling 


and concluding it is such as never was, nor will be, seen in one’s whole life!”"—Don Quixors, b, 3, ¢. v. 


Tur thunders of the Great Crusade 
e-ound along the Rhine; 

With angry light of lance and blade 
Her hundred castles shine. 

The war-bells, hot with swinging, 
Clash in each fretted spire ; 

On the dusk mountain springing, 
fed leaps the nightly fire! 

The callant vassals muster, 
To their feudal standards true ; 

With a slight amount of bluster 
A; to what they mean to do: 

for the slipping of a dirk 


r . . j 
Through the middle of a Turk, 
The Pope and all his Cardinals had voted a “good 
work,” 
That all the ten commandments entitled one to 
thirk, 
For goodness knows how many years—I shouldn't 
like to state ‘em; 
W hic 


h, on the Rhine, was held, it seems, no small 


deal, ratum : 


And, if you slew a couple, as they proved by 
‘eleulation, 


¢ killing of the last would count in superero- 
gation! 


So gladly rushed the clansmen from the ploughe 


share and the vine, 


To follow their stern chieftains through the sands 


of Palestine! 


Beneath old Rheineck’s bristling gate 
The fiery gallants throng, 

And curse the fate that bids them wait, 
For their chieftain tarries long. 


The spearsmen are growing excessively drunk, 
And bawling their battle-cry, “ Who's ina funk?” 
The horsemen are belted and eager to mount; 

Where is their master, the shaggy old Count ? 


The Count, all clad in clanking mail, 
Still strides his warrior hall ; 
His brows are knit and his lips are pale, 
Though nobody yet knew him ever to fail 
At the trumpet’s brazen call. 
sut he is as jealons as jealous can be, 
For the bride of his bosom is fair to see, 
And it frets him sore 


To be off to the war 


And leave her unguarded a twelvemonth or more 
And he’s racking his brains for a feasible plan 
For guarding her well from a fancy-man! 
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Meanwhile the sweet young Ermengarde 
Sat in her chamber crying. 
She heard the trampling in the yard— 
She saw the standards flying— 
She thought of horrid battle-plains, 
Where wounded men lay screaming, 
With long pink slits in all their veins, 
Warm blood-pools round them steaming ! 
And “Oh!” cried she, “ this poor old soul, 
To me so very kind, 
That on to his steed can scarcely roll 
When two men hoist behind, 
How shall he stand the charging line? 
How mad of him to go! 
To find a grave in Palestine, 
And leave me weeds and woe! 
I had no choice in choosing him— 
They say he’s fifty-three ; ¢ 
But still the thonght of losing him 
Is very sad to me: 
Though I might have married better, 
So I've heard my mother say, 
But my father was his debtor, 
And with me he chose to pay! 
But, hark! he comes—once more to claim 
My prayers, and say that he’s always the same! 
I know 'tis he, for nobody swears 
Like the dear old Count in getting up stairs!” 


The Count strode in, 
With a tender grin, 
To grunt his last adieu ; 
And, foolish old man! 
Full of a plan 
For keeping a pretty wife true! 
He hummed and hawed, and stroked his chin, 
For he didn’t see well at which end to begin; 
Then said, “ Ermengarde, 
It’s exceedingly hard 
That I should ride off to be pummelled and scarred, 
Where much may occur my return to retard, 
Such as getting tucked up ina strange churchyard, 
With my pockets picked and my brain-pan starred ; 
And I leave you, my dear, 
In horrible fear 
Of strange young gentlemen visiting here ; 
Recollect, you're not out of your teens by a year. 
I know, Ermengarde, you're extremely discreet ; 
But, before I set off, I must beg and intreat 
You'll never so much as look into the street ; 
That you'll live like a mouse 
At the top of the house, 
And simply exert all your feminine nous 
On the maids and the darning—and always, at 
night, 
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That wonderful ring 

Will at once take wing, 

To me, as its master, a message to bring! 
What a comfort for you, to be sure that I know 
You're perfectly faithful, wherever I go!” 


“ You may tell me 'tis hard,” 
Said the sweet Ermengarde, 
“That you should ride off to be pummelled anq 
scarred ; 
I can tell you, I feel 
It is worse, a great deal, 
To be doubted in this way! and then to appeal 
To a sixpenny hoop, that’s as big as a wheel! 
I didn’t expect it! I couldn't have guessed 
That doubts of my virtue would trouble your 
breast ! | 
I wonder you dare, sir! to dream of such stuff, 
Or tell me that one ring isn’t enough! 
No matter, I'l wear it! I'm dreadfully vexed, 
But the ring you shall have when I welcome you 
next. 
Go, sir—go! and, if need there be, 
Lock up your castle and carry the key !” 


So the Count rode off to Palestine, 
Loud laughing in his sleeve : 
“Oh, long in this brass ring of mine 


? 


May Ermengarde believe! 


Next morning, down the trembling Rhine 
The fresh south wind was blowing, 
As, all beneath the sweet sunshine, 
Young Ermengarde sat sewing. 
And “ Oh,” she said, “this clumsy ring !— 
I can't get on at all; 
Each needle wi/l that finger sting— 
That finger, far too small! 
I needn't wear it, surely, 
To plague me all day long; 
Locked in, too, so securely, 
How could a girl go wrong? 
Oh, dear, that I into the river might fling 
This horrible, old-fashioned, sixpenny ring! 
It’s too bad, I declare, 
To ask me to wear 
Such a trumpery bauble! Why couldn’t he spare 
A pretty gold locket, with some of his hair? 
And I can’t, and I won't; so the wretch may lie there, 
And fly and tell tales of poor me, if he dare:” 
So the ring was shaken with right good will, 
And laid in disgrace on the window-sill. 


Now I never yet read, whether story or song, 
One single romance of the Rhine, 
But the Devil was sure to come out pretty strong 





Send some one to ask if the gates are all right, 
And they're perfectly sure the portcullis is tight, 
And the drawbridge is up, and the lanterns 
alight! 

And, one thing more, pray wear this ring; 
I know ‘tis an old-fashioned, rum-looking thing, 
But, let me tell you, that ring was made 
Of a crucifix worn in the first Crusade ; 

And pray observe, 

If ever you swerve 
From your duty to me in the tiniest curve, 


In his own particular line : 
Now sacking a convent, now bagging a soul, 
Now swindling a bishop of mitre and stole, 
| And always contriving to render his rdle 
So excessively pleasant, and lively, and droll, 
People really were pleased when he came totaketol: 
So, it’s easy to see, 
None other than he 
Could have filled the Count’s brain with his fiddle 
de-dee 
About poor Ermengarde, who's a3 good as caD be; 
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And nobody else would have ventured to string 
Such a cock-and-bull tale on a sixpenny ring ; 
And nobody else would have dreamt of a trick 
Like that in these presents recorded, but Nick. 
For, just as the nice little finger was free, 
And the needle was going as brisk as a bee, 
A horrid black raven came down with a swoop, 
And was off to the woods with the luckless hoop! 
A raven—a fright! 
Its eyes were alight 
With a horrid red glow, and its tail wasn't tight, 
And its beak was all wrong, and its feathers 
weren't right, 
And it croaked as it flew with a fiendish delight ; 
And really, unless 
*T were the fiend in undress, 
Who the brute could have been I'm unable to 
uess * 
Though I’ve puzzled, and hunted, and asked every- 
where, 
And called in Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury- 
square, 
To see if they kept such an article there: 
And says they, “ We don’t know; 
Our catalogues go 
No further than ‘ B’—Ornithology ’s ‘ QO.’ 
But Mr. Panizzi 
Upon them is busy ; 
So drop in again: ’tis a crown to a tizzy 
That, long before this time nineteen fifty one, 
You'll find us all right and the catalogue done!” 
So a century hence I mean duly to call, 
And decide if the brute was a raven at all. 


Imagine poor Ermengarde’s horrid surprise— 
How she screamed, how she opened her beautiful 
eyes, 
On perceiving the ring was en route for the skies! 
But, scream high or scream low, 
All’s one to a crow; 
And away the bird whirred, like a bolt from a bow, 
Leaving poor Ermengarde quite upset by the 
blow. 


“Qh, dear—oh, dear!” she sadly sobbed, 
“Was ever wife so vexed ? 
First I’m suspected, then I’m robbed : 
I wonder what comes next! 
How shall I make the Count believe 
About this horrid bird ? 
He'll say, ‘My dear, you can't deceive 
Men of my age: absurd ! 
Such nursery myths are out of date: 
When age experience brings, 
We find that cats don’t speculate, 
And ravens don’t steal rings. 
Pray what has become of it? Why did it go?’ 
And what I’m to answer I’m sure I don't know! 
I'm certain to hear of it all day long ; 
And it’s doubly unpleasant when nothing’s gone 
wrong, 
To be scolded as if you'd been coming it strong! 
Oh, the least little slip, were it never eo small, 
Were fifty times better than nothing at all!” 
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The Baron von Stein 
Came of a line 
As long as you'll any day find on the Rhine; 
a his great-great-great grandfather kicked up a 
shine 
Soon after the Flood; and good heralds opine 
His quarterings came to some ninety and nine! 
Such a smart cavalier 
Never handled a spear, 
Nor tossed off a schoppin of real Bock-bier ; 
And his auburn moustache went right over his 
ear ; 
So it’s needless to add, what you've probably 
guessed, 
That he owned the best part of each feminine breast, 
Like the ‘young Lochinvar that came out of the 
west ? 


The Baron von Stein in his balcony sate, 
Smoking his porcelain pipe : 
Nothing particular filled his pate, 
Ever for mischief too ripe ! 
In capital cue 
For the gentleman who 
Likes to find idle folks plenty to do, 
And sets them to work with ineffable got, 
Just as bad little boys are employed by a Jew! 
As a point of costume, 
You'll agree, I presume, 
The pipe is a fact I may fairly assume ; 
Though I well recollect that some ignorant block- 
head 
Makes Raleigh bring home the first “clay” in his 
pocket, 
And much flabbergaster the courtiers all, 
By leisurely blowing his cloud at Whitehall ; 
Till James cried, “ Wal'’r, it gars me speak, 
But the Deil’s ainsel could na bide this reek ; 
Ye’ll find your head croppit, mon, just in a week !" 
The fact and the date 
I leave to their fate ; 
And boldly assert that I'd rather relate 
The lyingest myth of a sea-snake and merman, 
Than hoax all my friends with a pipeless young 
German! 
So there he sat smoking, 
When, suddenly croaking, 
A raven dropped from out of the sky, 
And perched on the rail, 
Wagzging its tail, 
And winking away with a blood-shot eye. 
A raven—a fright! 
That eye was alight 
With a horrid red glow, and that tail wasn't tight, 
And its bill was all wrong, and its feathers weren’t 
right, 
And its manners were horribly strange and polite ; 
For, hop! it stood on the Baron's shoe, 
And dropped a strange old ring, 
As much as to say, “There's a trifle for you ; 
Don't ask any questions, they're useless. 





Adieu !” n 
Then its rusty wing ; 
And 5 ar tea von Stein 
Got further than “ Mein r 
That shocking black raven was over the yen 
A 
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Our bold Engineers, 


In the field, it appears, 
run away with their thumbs in their ears 


When the powder’s all right, 

And the slow-match alight, 

Some hideous infernal-machine to ignite ; 

And, safe in the rear, growing valorous quite, 

See the sky full of Frenchmen with martial delight ' 
Just so, to my thinking, it’s perfectly plain 

That, raven or devil, he’s lighted Azs train ; 

And, finding his plot need no further assistance, 
Sneaked off to enjoy the good fun from a distance. 


As a rule, run 


“O yes! O yes!” the crier sang, 
Beyond the castle mound ; 
His husky voice had a beery twang, 
And the big bell of office he solemnly rang 
Had a cracked and dissolute sound. 
“OQ yes! O yes! Whosoever . shall . bring 
To.my.lord. the. Count’s. castle. a.sixpenny . 
ring, 
Felonious . ly. cribbed. by.a. bird. on. the . wing 
May .ask.his.own. price. forit! Ring-a-ding- 
ding ¥ 


“By Jove!” said the Baron, “as sure as a gun, 
The good time that’s coming has come with arun! 


But it’s time to return to our poor Ermengarde, 
Whom we left, you know, shocked and hysterical ; 
Very justly complaining, ‘twas cruelly hard 
To be ruined off-hand by a miracle. 
In vain did her maidens to calm her essay, 
And assure her that they 
Were ready to say, 
And swear and declare upon oath any day, 
That the ring—not the lady—had wandered astray ; 
That the Count was to blame; 
And a sin and a shame 
Tt was to try on such a treacherous game ; 
And he wasn't a man; and they hoped for that 
same 
He'd get knocked on the head, which would settle 
jis claim, 
And leave his poor lady in peace and fair fame! 
On topics like these they descanted until 
They found they were wasting their balm and their 
skill, 
And perceived that a further investment of breath 
Would be simply to frighten their mistress to 
death; 
When, just as we've seen, in some gay pantomime, 
Some Genius of Discord, or Monster of Crime, 
Descend in red flame, with a fifty-man roar, 
Amid thunder and smoke, through a smutty trap- 
door, 
As a nice little fairy, all spangle and wings, 
Floats in, on almost imperceptible strings, 
To beg that the clouds will at once disappear, 
Because Beauty's triumphant, and Virtue is clear— 
So Ermengarde started at hope's bright gleam, 
And her little heart leapt like a trout in a stream, 


As in rushed a blooming soubrette with a scream, | 
‘| For malt be a virtue that’s out of your line, 


“() ma'am dear ma'am! what a fortunate thing! 


Here's a strapping young gentleman's found the | 


ring! 





And I says, ma’am, says I, ‘Now you mustn't 
come in, 

But he winks and chucks me under the chin. 

O ma'am! dear ma'am! how ever he dares !— 

Here's the strapping young gentleman coming up 
stairs !” 


“ Dear lady, I feel that your pardon is mine,” 
Said the bland, irresistible Baron von Stein ; 
“'To be able to bring 
Good news of your ring 
Is—in short, it’s a dem’d satisfactory thing 
And I'm certain you'll pay 
In a liberal way, 
The trifle I ask for my trouble to-day : 
Three kisses—but three!—from those beautiful 
lips, 
iad ale on your finger the article slips? 
I know you'll be startled. You'll say, ‘ What! 
no more ? 
Dear Baron, take six !—take a dozen—a score! 
I never felt really grateful before! 
And I fairly admit its excessively handsome 
To claim, after all, such a nominal ransom" ” 


“Three kisses! Not one, sir!” said brave Ermen- 
garde ; 
“Good gracious! 
Audacious ! 
Begone, sir !—for shame ! 
And think yourself lucky to go as you came! 
If you do keep the ring, sir, remember you've 
stolen it; 
And my husband shan’t rest till your skin’s gota 
hole in it !” 

So the baffled young Baron was fain disappear, 
For the nonce, with a palpable “ flea in his ear ;” 
To growl “ Donnerwetter 

For want of a better 
Intensitive—grumbling 
"T'was horridly humbling 
To be sent, neck and heels, down the castle-stairs 
tumbling, 
For doing no earthly sublunary thing 
Than call on the girl with her trumpery ring, 
And asking a fee which few ladies would choose, 
He should hope, to a man like himself to refuse! 
Yet, like a wise man, 
Who knows that the plan 
Is to sluice off your troubles whenever you can, 
He blew himself out 
With sausage and kraut, 
Thus “paving the way” for a gallon of stout ; 
Which last, by-the-bve, 
You'll find, if you try, 
All the publics i in Germany wouldn’t supply. 
So, if e’er you fit foreign, and think you'll be dry 
Before you come back, 
I advise you to pack 
About as much beer as you're likely to lack 
In trunk, or portmanteau, box, barrel, or sack ; 
Or, at least, if to dine 
And make no sign 


Before you begin 
Their swipes to lap in, 
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Make perfectly sure that your tripes are of tin; 

Or you'll rue before night the vile beverage thin, 
And wish that your own individual skin 

Could hold until morning mine host of the inn! 


° o ° ° ed 


With angry cheek and sparkling eye, 
The proud young Ermengarde 
Watched the wild Baron thunder by, 
Across the castle yard, 
And spur his charger savagely 
Among the drawbridge guard. 
The warders fled, in snarling dread, 
From his horse-hoof’s fiery clatter ; 
But they stopped his groom, and punched his 
head 
To find out what was the matter. 
“Three kisses, indeed! (that’s a beautiful mare !) 
He's rather mistaken in me! 
he wretch rides uncommonly well, I declare), 
And may wait a long while for his fee! 
Three kisses, indeed ! (what a lovely moustache !) 
The trumpery ring he may keep 
(I needn't, perhaps, have been quite so harsh) ; 
It won't much trouble my sleep ! 
For this twelvemonth to come he’s quite welcome 
to wear 1t; 
Till, then, goodness knows, I can easily spare it!” 
So Ermengarde cried, 
In matronly pride, 
And the ring, and the Ea and the Baron defied, 
And declared it was equally wrong and absurd 
To be worried to death by the freak of a bird, 
And that nothing on earth should induce her to care 
For a ring that she felt it quite shameful to wear! 
Alas! that night, 
Long before light, 
She started and woke in a deuce of a fright, 
For her dreams had been 
Of a dreadful scene, 
Where a raw-headed Count, with a mangled mien, 
All gashed and mashed, 
With his throat cut wide, 
Stood hammering at the gate; 
And swore he'd be dashed 
If his haunted bride 
Should ‘scape the nets of Fate! 
And moaned that it wasn’t at all the thing 
lo keep dead men knocking for want of a ring! 
So the course of her thoughts, as it’s easy to see, 
Ran easily on from the ring to the fee. 


“Tfad he asked me for one,” 
The ladye begun, 
“Tt isn’t unlikely I might have said ‘ done!’ 
One kiss, we all know, may be given in fun, 
And leave the fair donor as chaste as a nun! 
Had he asked me for two, 
[ might have said ‘ Pooh! 
a ay know What you ask, sir? That never 
Yul do? 
oat then, even then—why, the beautiful hue 
F ony moustache might have carried one 
irough 


V5 p " . . 
ithout even fainting—unless people knew 





Some pleasanter method of bringing one to 
Than that horrid cold water which wets one all 
through. 
But Taree ! 
Dear me, 
It’s a frightful fee! 
And I don’t well see 
How it ever can be! 
Oh, no! it’s absurd to expect I'll agree. 
And yet, by the way, had he asked me for ten, 
What would three have looked by comparison, 


then ?” 


So an innocent, pink little three-cornered note 
Went off at break of day ; 
Its particular terms I'd be happy to quote 
But I really mustn’t delay. 
"Twas consigned to the boot of a big-bodied lancer, 
With special injunctions to “ wait for an answer.” 


The answer came, as you may divine, 
In bodily shape of the Baron von Stein, 
Who had got himself up so excessively fine 
That he looked like Hyperion going to dine, 
Or a gent stepped out of a valentine. 
“ Dear lady,” said he, 
“Though I ask for my fee, 
Believe me, I’m willing as willing can be 
That business and pleasure should ever agree. 
I need not say, 
One's debts to pay 
By easy instalments is far the best way; 
So, by your kind leave, I'll take one kiss to-day ; 
‘To-morrow, one more ; 
And clear off my score 
The day after that, when your ring I restore : 
Will you kindly permit me, when quite at your 
leisure, 
To score off one third of the price of your treasure?” 


Did ever you sit in a dentist's chair, 
To wait the monster's will, 
Painfully watching him balance a pair 
Of pincers, cold, and horrid, and bare, 
Like a conjuror showing his skill— 
Mournfully feeling 'twere better to jog, 
Like old Isaac Walton's redoubtable frog, 
From youth to old age with no mouth to your prog, 
Than chalk up so bitter a day in your log? 
Because, in such case, 
You may fancy the face, 
And the flout, and the pout, and the shocking ill 
grace 
That awaited the gentleman's ardent embrace ; 
And, indeed, I don’t think she'd have felt it 
unkinder, 


If, instead of a kiss, he’d requested a grinder. 
© © o ° 





I find with regret, 
That the ancient MS. 
I've consulted as yet 
With such signal success, 
Grows here quite illegible: oh, such a mess ! 
What with nasty black thumbe, 
And tobacco, and crumbs, 
[ can't, for the life of ne, make out what comes; 
242 
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And its doubly a nuisance to find that one’s | 


losing 
What peop 
The fact is, I'm floored ; and I only creep on 


Through the help of the under-librarian at 


Bonn— 
A kind, clever person, whose name I'd be glad 


To publish in capital letters, and add 
How much he assists me my task to surmount; 
But he begs that I won't, upon any account. © 
Our version is this :-— 
That the very first kiss 
Was not, after all, taken greatly amiss ; 
And, after the second, we both agree, 
The Baron decidedly stayed for tea; 
And, after the third, as we quite understood, 
The Baron undoubtedly stayed for good! 
Or rather, till somebody hinted, one day, 
Of an elderly gentleman jogging that way, 
All tattered, and battered, and grimy, and grey, 
As if he'd had rather more thumps than pay ; 
When, to save explanations, in case of a call, 
He mizzled one morning, ring, lady, and all! 


The Count came back from Jericho 
In a horrid frame of mind, 
For since he marched a year ago, 
The Fates had been unkind ; 
And right upon his beaver, 
A fiery unbeliever 


Had hit him such a vicious chop with something 


like a cleaver, 


As quite unshipped his figure-head, and left him | 


in a fever; 


le have thought so extremely amusing! | 
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"Tis said, as if in mocking, 
The raven screeched the more; 
"Till his fury grew quite shocking, 
And, good gracious! how he swore! 
I should have to go and bribe 
Some cabman to be scribe, 
Before one half the terms he used I'd venture to 
describe ; 
And, even if so shockingly I trifled with the muse, 
‘I'm certain that the Editor to print them would 
refuse. 
So, reader, you may fancy them, or take a walk to 
_ Wapping, 
_And tell some nymph of Billingsgate her pretty face 
wants mopping ! ty 





My tale is nearly ended, and there’s little more 
to add, 

'Except that in a week or so the Count went 

| barking mad, 

And took to biting people’s legs, a joke extremely 

| bad ; 

‘Until at last, reluctantly, they had to buy a padlock, 

'And chain him up to ruminate alone upon his bad 
luck. 

_And so he lived, I think they say, about another 
year, 


Growing dull and apathetic—putting spiders in his 
beer, 
And playing at cat’s-cradle, till his end drew very 
near ; 
'And then he roused a little, but he hadn't much 
to say, 


And hadn’t time to say it, for he died that very day! 


And some one else had knocked him down and. And when they came to bury him, a raven, all the 


trod upon his face, 


while, 


And started his rib-timbers with a big barbaric Sat by, and croaked and chuckled in a most pro- 


mace : 

And the surgeons, in their mystery, 
Had come up in the wake ; 

For he'd eaten half a blister, he 
Declared, through their mistake ! 

And, in scooping out an arrow 
That came from a Turk’s quiver, 

They'd pricked his spinal marrow 
And cut him in the liver! 


And rations had been scanty, and he'd lived on, 


toads and roots, 


And made a little bouilli of his bridle and his 


boots ; 


And, in short, he was with fortune altogether out 


of suits— 


Very much unlike the troubadour, who “touched 


his guitar, 
As he was hastening home from the war !” 

And when at last his gates he reached, 
With dim old scutcheons graven, 

’Tis said above him sat and screeched 
A horrid rusty raven ; 

And when he found that knocking 
Brought no one to the door, 


voking style ; 
Which seemed so bad a sign, 
| That they bribed a sleek divine 
To light a pound of candles once a week upon the 


shrine 
Of every saint whose patronage extended to the 


_ Rhine; 
And sing him safe, if possible, with masses ninety- 
nine! 


And, as for Ermengarde, 
Though I feel it very hard, 
Still stern poetic justice must be dealt her by the 
bard. 
So the Baron took to grog, 
And used her like a dog, 
And vented most unpleasant threats of “ going the 
whole hog ;” 
Which meant, being interpreted, he’d brain ber 
with a log! 
So she went into a nunnery, and pined away and 
died; 
Which quite restores the balance, that was rather 
on one side. 


; 
| 
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BY A WORKING-MAN, 


SECTION IV.—THE ENGLISH WORKMAN IN FRANCE. 


Ar the very first glimmering of dawn on the day 
so long wished-for that was to present me with the 
meansof earning an independent livelihood, I started 
from my bed, and, having fervently thanked God 
for the opportunity of industrious exertion at length 
open to me, I was soon in the streets, with my face 
towards the office. ‘The clock struck four as the 
grumbling conciérge pulled the string and let me 
out at the little door in the great gate of the hotel 
in which I lodged. The sun had not yet risen, 
but many of the owners of coffee-shops and res- 
taurants were already up and active, engaged in 
the quiet gloom of morning twilight, deepened by 
the shadows of the tall houses, in lighting fires in 
small iron baskets mounted on tripods of the same 
metal, and roasting thereon, in metal cylinders, 
the quantity of coffee necessary for the day's con- 
sumption. Wherever I went my nostrils were 
saluted by the welcome fragrance of the luxurious | 
berry, a fragrance which I never failed to recog- 

nise afterwards when drinking the infusion in_ 
French houses, but which, it is said, is never per- 

ceptible in coffee which has been roasted for a longer 
period than thirty or forty hours. As I approached 

the banks of the river, the first rays of the sun fell | 
upon the domes and spires of the tallest buildings. 
The atmosphere was as clear as perfect crystal ;| 
not a figure was visible upon the long lines of 
quays upon either side of the water; the only 
sound was the rapid rushing and gurgling of the | 
stream as its surges dashed noisily against the old. 
timbers of the floating washhouses and charcoal- 
boats which lined the shore.  Instinctively I 

jumped into a washing-boat moored off the Pont 

Neuf; and, casting off my clothes, dived into the 

stream with the intention of swimming across, but 

was carried through the arches of the bridge by 

the rapidity of the current. I landed again below | 
the Pont des Arts, and had to run for it to regain 
my clothes, swimming against the stream being 

out of the question, as I found after several vain. 
attempts. Upon regaining the boat I found a queer-. 
looking fellow stooping over my clothes, and on 

the very point of investigating the contents of the 

pockets. He was sprawling on his back, with my | 
angry grasp at his throat, in far less time than it 
takes to tell it. He assured me, as far as I 

could make out, that he was honest; that he thought 

I was drowned, and that he was only searching 

my pockets for information, for the purpose of 
apprising my friends of my fate, after he had de- 
livered up my garments to the authorities. As 
this seemed likely enough, and was in all proba- 
bility the truth, I apologised as well as I could, 
and allowed him to rise. He was very civil, but 


| 


hot altogether disposed to put up with the treat- 
ment he had received without some sort of com- 
Pensation. He pointed to a bruise on his forehead 


and a torn striped shirt, and whiningly insinuated 
that I should give him a dedommagement, to the 
extent, at least, of a breakfast. I told him I would 
willingly “disdamage” him to that amount, if he 
would show me how. He laughed rather doubt- 
ingly, and, beckoning me to follow, took his way 
towards the Place de Greve, which he crossed, and 
after two or three turns through narrow, filthy- 
looking alleys, ascended a flight of steps of a 
dingy-fronted large house, and introduced me into 
aroomy but grimy and greasy saloon, hung round 
with torn and blistered representations of the 
gardens and scenery of St. Cloud and Versailles. 
Here were above a score of fellows of his own 
grade in life, mostly labourers attached to the 
various departments of industry connected with 
building—plasterers, bricklayers, stone-cutters, &e. 
Some were sitting at small tables, and occupied 
in the discussion of hot and savoury messes of 
what appeared to me to be vegetable soup, in which 
were floating in profusion sliced herbs and roots, 
among which carrots cut the most conspicuous 
figure ; others were lounging on benches, smoking 
and jabbering the patois of the south, of which not 
a word was intelligible to me. My cicerone made 


| . . . 
up to a woman sitting in a recess at one end of 


the room, and, receiving a lump of bread half as 
big as his head, motioned to me to pay his scot, 
amounting to two-pence halfpenny, and then joined 
one of the eating groups. He set about his break- 
fast with an air of deliberate satisfaction. First 
cutting the bread into long strips, which he laid 
to soak in the liquid two or three at a time, he 
amused himself with fishing out with the point of 
his knife the various vegetables most agreeable to 
his palate, until the bread had imbibed as much of 
the fluid as it would contain. As each sop was 
duly soddened it was lifted tenderly to his mouth, 
open at a level with the ceiling, when it instantly 
and noiselessly disappeared. I was not long in 
discovering that the house I was in was a house of 
call, frequented by labourers and artizaris out of 
employment; and that it was open thus early in 
the day, as a matter of policy, to enable parties in 
search of workmen to engage their services previous 
to the hour of commencing the day’s work. Isaw 
several hands engaged by foremen, who came to 
make their selection while it yet wanted half an 
hour to six o’clock ; indeed, before the hour struck, 
almost the whole of the party cleared out, my com- 
= and I along with them: and made for the 
lace de Greve, where other groups were already 
congregated in hopes of finding a market for their 
labour. I learned from inquiries subsequently 
made that this spot—the throne of the revolu- 
tionary guillotine—is and has long been the esta- 
blished rendezvous of operative masons and 
builders seeking employment ; and, further, that 
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from this fact the practice of applying for employ- 
ment is designated among Parisian artizans of all 
classes by the term faire gréve. 

I left my queer friend chaffering with a patron 
for the price of his day’s labour, and, retracing my 
steps to the Pont Neuf, crossed it; and, finding 
the office open in the Rue du Pont de Lodi, was 
soon at my post, eager to commence operations. 
None of the English compositors had yet arrived, 
but two or three French hands and a Spaniard 
were- busily engaged on works in their own lan- 
guages. The Spaniard spoke neither French nor 
English, but was an excellent workman, lifting his 
types with that silent and almost motionless celerity 
which is the invariable characteristic of a good 
compositor. The Frenchmen, on the other hand, 
were wretchedly slow and awkward, never loading 
themselves with more than a line at a time, which 
they made a rare clatter in completing and getting 


rid of ere they commenced another. It had struck | 


seven before a single Englishman arrived, and was 
near eight ere the foreman from whom I was to 
receive copy made his appearance. From him I 
received, as my first job, half-a-dozen leaves of 
Walter Scott's novel of “ Woodstock,” which had 
not yet been published in England. 
the commencement of the third volume, and the 
copy put into my hands plainly was, as [could see 
Sy the reader's marks in the margin, the corrected 


second proofs, with, as I judged from the pen-and- | 
ink alterations of an expression here and _ there, | 


the author's corrections transferred. Of course, I 
cannot pretend to say that there was any bribery 
or breach of faith in the business ; all [ can state is, 
that ultimately the work was printed and published 
in Paris at the price of half-a-crown a volume, 
within a few days of its publication in London at 
half-a-guinea a volume. 

I commenced my work with a full intention of 
setting a good example of industry and capacity, 
as well as of making a good bill; but my first 
efforts were defeated by the most apparently trifling 
circumstance. This was nothing more than the 
practice which prevails in France of placing the 
nick (a distinctive mark to guide the compositor 
in arranging the types) upon the back of the letter 
instead of the front, as with us. The consequence 
was that half the letters of my first pages were 
standing the wrong side upwards; and it occa- 
sioned me more trouble to get them right than it 
would have done to compose a new one. It was 
some weeks before I had conquered my old habits 
so far as to be able to work with average rapidity ; 
but notwithstanding that, the work being good, 
well paid, and type plentiful, I managed to earn 
near forty francs the first six days, and my mind 
was therefore perfectly at ease on the subject of 
pecuniary matters. It is true that, being paid but 
once a fortnight, my funds were completely run 
out before pay-day came round; but [ found no 
difficulty in obtaining the loan of a sufficient sum 
for present emergencies from the overseer, who 
repaid himself from the amount of my bill on the 
second Saturday night. 

After the novel of “ Woodstock” was completed 
came Cooper's “ Last of the Mohicans,” and then a 


It was about | 
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pocket edition of the works of Lord Byron, which 
was followed by other popular works, pirated from 
English authors and proprietors as fast as they 
made their appearance. The want of an inter. 
national law of copyright was the occasion of our 
prosperity ; and the question of printer’s piracy, 
though it was not very profoundly discussed 
amongst us, was, whenever alluded to, invariably 
settled on the principle that “ whatever is is right.” 
The whole of my companions agreed upon this 
point, though they were perpetually disputing upon 
every other. They agreed also upon the subject 
of a “ footing,” which I was called upon to provide 
so soon as I had been there a month, and which 
consisted of sundry bottles of bad wine, drunk in 
‘common, until every man had imbibed a sufficient 
“quantity to incapacitate him for effective operations 
during the rest of the day. They were unanimous, 
too, in their concurrence in a species of practical 
/wit very much in vogue among the profession, the 
ingenuity of which consists in the concoction of 
some gross deceit calculated to result in the incon- 
venience, pecuniary loss, and mortification of a 
fellow-workman. Thus, on one occasion, I found 
in the morning a note lying on my frame, pur- 
porting to come from my friend at Galignani’s, 
dated from his lodgings at the other end of the 
city, and desiring to see me instantly on an affair 
of the last importance. I set off immediately— 
lost half the day in a vain attempt to find him out, 
and only discovered the hoax on inquiring for his 
| real address at the office where he worked. Again, 
on applying one day for copy, I was informed by 
the deputy that the overseer was gone to procure 
some, and that I was to follow and bring it back, 
‘as he would not return that day. Following the 
directions given me with accuracy, I found myself 
at the Morgue for the first time, in the company ef 
two stark rows of dead bodies in all stages of cor- 
‘ruption. To resent this delectable treatment only 
makes the matter worse, and would probably result 
in the victim’s being sent to “Coventry,” which is 
often equivalent to loss of employment. The only 
‘thing necessary is to bear it patiently, good- 
-humouredly if possible, and to acquiesce in the 
‘truth of what it would seem to be their laudable 
endeavour to impress upon the mind, namely, that 
whatever their individual characters, they are all 
liars in the aggregate, and that their word is on 
‘no account to be believed. For my own part, I 
may say that so soon as I had arrived at this con- 
clusion, and acted upon it, all further attempts at 
such annoyances ceased, and I was received into 
!favour and freedom as a being equally respectable 
‘and enlightened with themselves. With such 
trifling and transitory drawbacks my time passed 
away agreeably enough. For immediate come 
| panions I had the silent Spaniard on my left hand, 
devouring a pocket edition of “Don Quixote,” at 
the rate of fifty or sixty francs a week, and an un 
‘fortunate Frenchman on my right, who worked 
twice as hard for fourteen or fifteen. In front of 
me stood, singing snatches of Beranger, or else 
disputing lustily in dispraise of Bonaparte with 
some angry Parisian, the now talented editor and 
provincial proprietor of the —— Chronicle, at 


| 
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se lordly lodgings (so I thought them then) it 


who 
soon became my pleasant custom to resort to flute 


and fiddle it in time to his extemporaneous mad- 
ompaniments on the piano until near mide | 


cap ace ae . 
night. The English foree was made up of two 


very distinct classes. ‘The one was composed of 
men who, like myself, were entirely dependant | 
upon their own exertions for the means of support, 
and who, if they ever attained to a prosperous con- 
diticn in life, must achieve it for themselves—the 
other party were very young men, the sons or 
proteges of English printers, visiting Paris for a 
short time with the double object of acquiring the | 
language and improving their knowledge of the 
business. My musical friend, R . was of this | 
latter class, and was pre-eminently the gentleman | 
of the corps. He was a good workman, but re-_ 
ceived too many remittances from home in the) 
shape of five-pound Bank of England notes to 
permit him to become an industrious one, and was 
then of too mercurial a temper, and too fond of | 
the dissipations of the theatres and concerts within, | 
and the chaumiéres and dancing-gardens without, | 
the walls of the city, to be very scrupulous in his | 
attendance at the office, where he seldom made an 
appearance before ten o'clock in the day, or re-| 
turned to it after his dinner at four in the atfter- | 
noon. It need hardly be remarked that the over- | 
seer was compelled to confide the greater portion | 
of the work to those hands whose circumstances | 
obliged them to pay attention to it, as no very great | 
reliance could be placed upon the exertions of the | 
others, who were constantly either in expectation | 
ofa supply of funds from home, or engaged in the | 
pleasant occupation of getting rid of what they had 
received. | 

The “ oldest inhabitant” of the English depart- | 
ment was a man of the name of Franks, the history 
of whose life would have furnished a very different 
record from that of most members of the pro- 
fession. He had been apprenticed when a boy to 
the proprietor of a newspaper in the west of Eng- 
land, from whom, seduced by the charms of a 
soldier's life and an unconquerable fancy for the 
saddle, he had run away, and enlisted in a regi- 
ment of dragoons. Before he had been three 
years on horseback his regiment was ordered to | 
Spain: and, under the command of the Iron Duke, | 
Franksthad the satisfaction of assisting at most of 
the bloody ceremonies called battles, from his first | 
essay at Salamanca to his last at Toulouse. He 
considered that he had received rather more than | 
his share of the compliments of the season, being | 
pretty well scarred about the neck and shoulders, 
to say nothing of a ball through the left arm. At 
the last entertainment, however, he received a 
salute from a sabre which laid open his cheek | 
and severed both his lips, and effectually abolished | 
his claim to the appellation of a “ pretty man,” 
heretofore accorded him. He recovered in time. 
to reach Paris soon after Napoleon was on his 
route to Elba. But here, sick at length of his | 
share of glory, and unprescient of the future, he 
resolved to desert; and, aided by a Parisian 
damsel enamoured of the brave A nylois—aided 
also by the proceeds of a modicum of private 








| of successes, 
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plunder which he had found means to carry on on 
his own account—he actually lay perdu during 


the perilous “ hundred days,” the bornbardment of 


Paris by the Allies, and their occupation of the 


city until the re-establishment of the Bourbons. 


He described to me, with evident pleasure and 
exultation, the mortified and wretched appearance 


of the French cavalry, as their separated and 


straggling bands found their way into Paris after 
the rout of Waterloo. “I saw the lot of ‘em 
reviewed by the Emperor,” said he, “and there 


wasn't a man of ‘em but thought he was going to 


nab Old Nosey” (so he termed Wellington) “ for his 
own share. But our fellows soon cracked a goodish 
lot of their tin kettles for’em, and a pretty sprink- 
ling of them that came back had left a piece of 
their muzzles behind ‘em. Our chaps, [ faney, 
had got tired of peppering their crabshells with 
bullets, and throwing away powder for nothing, 
and so took to shaving at close quarters.” His 
opinion of Old Nosey, as he called him, was any- 
thing but what might have been expected from a 
soldier who had followed the first military com- 
mander of the age through an unparalleled series 
He hated him, in fact, with a hatred 
for which he could find no expression in language, 
which made me suspect that he had himself 
suffered personally, at the Duke's order, for some 
slight breach of military discipline. How likely 
he was to have incurred punishment in such a 
way may be inferred from an occurrence in which 
he was fatally concerned, and which took place not 
long previous to my arrival in Paris. One fine 
Sunday afternoon, being out with a pleasure-party 
at the suburbs, and having drunk more wine than 
he could prudently carry, nothing would suit him 
but he must go to his lodgings, don his old regi- 
mentals, and strut about the Boulevards in the 
uniform of an English dragoon. As might have 
been reasonably expected, he soon found himself 
affronted and insulted by some of the French 
soldiery stationed at the barriers, and whom he 
took no sort of care to avoid. ‘Their sarcastic 
language, followed by his contemptuous retorts, 
soon mounted to a violent quarrel, and Franks 


received a blow from a grenadier, which he re- 


turning with interest, the striker drew his sword, 
and demanded combat on the spot. The spectators 
interfered—not to prevent the duel, but to settle 


the preliminaries, and arrange the affair according 


to the laws of honour then in force. ‘This process 
was very summarily got through. A young officer 
volunteered his services as second to the English- 
man, who immediately accepted the offer; and the 
parties retiring at once to a small garden in the 
rear of a petty cabaret, in less than ten minutes 
from the commencement of the fray both com- 
batants stood bareheaded and with swords drawn 
in front of each other. It was but the affair of a 
moment. After a few feints, Franks drove his 


| ponderous broadsword sheer through the skull of 


his antagonist, literally cleaving him to the throat; 
and having behaved, according to the testimony of 
the witnesses, in a manner perfectly honourable, 
was conveyed ceremoniously to hie lodgings by 
the comrades of the man he had slain. The deed 
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had, as it may be imagined, sobered him at once ; 
but he took no advantage of the opportunity 
afforded him for escape, and was consequently led 
off to prison on the following day by the gens- 
d'armes, who came thus late to his quarters with 
probably no expectation of finding him. At the 
trial which followed, after some weeks’ imprison- 
ment, alleviated by the contributions of the officers 
who had witnessed the duel, the facts were gone into, 
and the crime brought home to the delinquent; but, 
according to regulations made and provided, for the 
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| practise, and stated that since the expiration of his 
apprenticeship, fifteen years before, he had not 


touched a type. He volunteered no further in- 
formation respecting himself; but it had leaked 
out in the course of a twelvemonth’s companion- 
ship, that he had been a bookseller in a large way 
of business; that he had failed suddenly through 
the villany of a pretended friend, and that he had 


‘been obliged to fly his country, leaving a wife and 
‘family behind him, to avoid overwhelming pecn- 
-niary liabilities to which he had been induced to 


accommodation, it is to be supposed, of persons of | pledge himself. He was the best speaker and the 


honour, the proceedings were broken off at the 
critical moment, the trial deferred for an indefinite 
period, and a day or two after the prisoner, at the 
application of one of his friends, suffered to go at 
larye on his own recognisance, and muleted only 
in the loss of the seedy regimentals—the worth- 
less irritamenta maloruin., 

}s——-s was the most accomplished man of the 
English party, and also the most industrious. He 
was near forty years of age, and boasted that he 


had not wasted an hour. unless when he could not 








| best read man with whom I had ever yet come in 


contact. With the most ultra violent principles 


‘he combined the most modest and unassuming 


demeanour; and when asked for information on 
any topic, generally replied tmpromptu, in lan- 
guage at once terse and elegant, delivered in a 
strain as fluent and unhesitating as though he were 


reading a passage from some celebrated writer, 


In politics he was a Republican, and seriously 
declared that had he been an Hindoo he should 
have been a Thug. In religion he was an infidel, 


avoid it, since he was twenty. He was an “own | yet wavering, according to his own confession, 


correspondent ” as well as a compositor, and filled 


| between atheism and deism, and doubting at times 


up all his intervals of time in the study of some | whether the doctrines of the latter were those with 


new language, of which he kept a volume and a | 
/manently satisfied. In all disputes, whatever the 


small manuscript grammar constantly in his pocket. 
In this way he had aeqnired sufficient Greek to 
read any part of the “Tliad;’ Latin enough to 
read Horace, whose Odes he seemed to have by 
heart, and for the proper scansion of which he 
was a pedantic stickler; and Lucretius, with whom 
it was his delight to bother me by crabbed passages 
picked out for the purpose. He spoke French 
fluently ; was the only man among us who occa- 
sionally exchanged a few words with the Spaniard : 
read Italian readily, and averred that he had 
learned it without the aid of either grammar, 
dictionary, or living teacher ; and was then working 
hard at the German, for the attainment of which 
he had allotted himself twelve months. The ex- 
ample ot R - had excited him to the study of 
music, of the theory of which he had made himself 
suthciently master, though he was deficient in 
practice from the want of an accurate ear. ‘To all 
these accomplishments he added the most exe- 





crably captious temper and vengeful disposition, | 


which it was no difficult matter to rouse into fury 
upon the most trifling occasions. He seemed to 
look upon a request for information upon any 
subject with which he was acquainted as an 
attempt to rob him, as thongh if he imparted it to 
others he must necessarily lose it himself. Nature 
had concocted this charming disposition with its 
usual concomitants—a petty figure and a powerless 
frame. 

N , by whose frame stood that of E——s, 
was a man of an entirely different stamp. Some- 
what younger than the other, he was yet old 
enough to have acquired a profound knowledge of 
the world, which I had reason to believe had cost 
him no small share of misery and adversity. Upon 
first coming to the office, a year previous to my 
own arrival, he had apologised to his companions 
for his want of skill in the art he was about to 





which a thorough free-thinker could remain per- 


matter under discussion, he was generally appealed 
to for a judgment, and his dictum, which was 
never refused, for the most part finally settled the 
question. 

Dick D was a cockney of the very first 
water. Types and tippling were the alpha and 
omega of his existence. He knew the quality of 
the liquor retailed in every publichouse within 
the sound of Bow bells, and was unceasing in his 
search after information of an analogous nature in 
reference to the wines sold by draught in Paris. 
Though a slovenly workman, scrambling and sho- 
velling his types together without any regard to 
the exact mechanical neatness which is an instinct 
with the good compositor, he would yet, from his 
astonishing celerity, have earned more money than 
any of us had he possessed an average share of 
application and perseverance. But he had been 
born and bred among the worshippers of Saint 
Monday, at whose shrine he was a faithful devotee, 
and upon whose altar he sacrificed the firstday of 
every working week with a pertinacious piety 








highly honourable to the sincerity of his religious 
principles. The sacrifice was invariably accom- 
panied with libations to his patron saint, of the 
‘liberality and copiousness of which libations the 
‘appearance of the votary, dragged by necessity 
'from the extasies of his seventh heaven to the 
drudging of the working world some time in the 
afternoon of Tuesday, furnished abundant testi 
mony. He seldom began work in earnest before 
Wednesday morning, as he usually found his copy 
in the hands of others, who, having undertaken to 
finish it, were unwilling to give it back. Though 
he had been a year in Paris he had made no pro- 
gress in the language, and had no intention of 
making any. He knew how to call for a pint of 





wine or a glass of grog, and could pay his reckon- 
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ing without the help of French (he said) and should 
sot bother his brains about it. His notions of 
economy and forethought were on a par with 
bis ideas of sobriety. He considered himself 
fully provided against every emergency by the 
possession of a capital silver watch, upon which he 
“ould raise two pounds at “his uncle's,” whenever 
he wanted it. “ This ’ere ticker,” said he to me, 
“ost me but a five pun’ note ven I bort it fust, 


and I've popped it more than twenty times, and | 


had more than forty pound on it altogether. It's 
a garjian haingel to a fellar, is a good votch, ven 
v “re hard up.” 
that if he had paid twenty per cent. for the loan 
more than twenty times, his watch must have cost 
him considerably more than he mentioned, he 
met me witha stare of astonishment, and answered 
witha tone of ineffable contempt “that he knowed 
best what he gave for his watch.” The calculation, 
simple as it was, involved an amount of arithmetic 
of which he had not the remotest idea. 
Co-operating with the English hands upon Eng- 
lish work were three or four clever Parisian work- 
men who had adopted our modus operandi and the 
use of similar implements. They fully appreciated 
the English mode of getting over the ground at a 
more rapid pace, and as their earnings increased 
in proportion, their example was speedily followed 
by others. ‘Thus the importation of London work- 
men into Paris was by degrees conducive to the 
improvement and advantage of the natives; and 
the present race of French compositors are, no 
doubt mainly owing to this cause, little if anything 
inferior, either in accuracy or celerity, to those of 
our own country; though [ question much if they 
are ever required to work the long hours with 
which the custom of the trade has saddled the 
London workman, or could by any means be 
brought to consent to do so. The French offices, 
all, at least, in which | wrought, were opened at 
daylight in the morning, so that the industrious 
workman might prosecute his labours as soon after 
sunrise as he chose, and was at liberty to earn as 
itch money as he could during the day, with the 
certainty that he would receive the whole of his 
earnings when pay-day came round—a certainty 
by no means guaranteed in London offices, where 
Average mocdiocrity rules the roast, and condemns 
superior industry and skill either to descend to its 
own dead level, or else robs the possessor of those 
(ualifications of the profit and pre-eminence which 
he ought righteously to derive from the exercise 
of them, 
: [ considered my station between the silent 
“paniard on one side, and the plodding old 
Frenchman on the other, as particularly fortunate. 
The Spaniard on the left saved me from noisy 
listurbances, and with the old Parisian I could 
‘arry on an occasional conversation to the extent 
of my capability, which I found daily improving 
under the advantage which his deliberate utter- 
‘ice and pains-taking explanations afforded me. 
He advised me to drop the use of the French and 
Wailly, in which the words were explained in 
French. I followed his counsel, and soon reaped 





Upon my representing to him | 


nglish Dictionary, and to make use of that of 
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the benefit of it in a more perfect knowledge of 
the proper place and power of the terms I wished 
to employ, as well as in an improved faculty of 
selection, and a more extended and more simple 
vocabulary. My old preceptor was an original in 
his way; he had witnessed all the horrors of the 
Revolution of '98, had been present at the execu- 
tion both of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, 
had looked on at the massacres and bloody gaol- 
deliveries in which a populace intoxicated with 
‘license sought for pastime in the excitement of 
| vengeance and murder, had beheld the slaughter 
of the Swiss guards and the worship of the God- 
(less of Reason in the church of Notre Dame, and 
had been a spectator of most of the terrible and 
disgusting atrocities of that eventful era. Being 
the only son of a widow, he had managed to escape 
the conscription throughout the whole period of 
the wars of Napoleon, from which his short stature 
(he was little over five feet) might not otherwise 
have saved him, and had worked quietly on at 
his three trades of cutler, saddler, and printer, 
during the decapitation of aristocrats and the over- 
throw of dynasties. Of all these events he spoke 
with the utmost indifference and nonchalance, and 
with the tone of a man discussing the variations 
| of the weather or the chances of a game played 
by others. He blamed the unfortunate Louis for 
not putting himself in the outset at the head of 
the Revolution, or, if he chose to stick by his party, 
for not dealing with the first mob of insurgents as 
Napoleon at a later period dealt with the Section- 
aries. “‘T'wenty 12-pounders,” said he, “ adminis- 
tered in time, would have saved the nobility and 
the throne.” He told me, which turned out true 
enough, that in less than seven years more we 
should see another revolution in France, unless it 
should first please Heaven to relieve the country 
from the imbecile rule of Charles X., and settle 
the Government upon a more stable basis, I 
reaped considerable advantage from my conversa- 
tions with this stolid old talker, and should have 
reaped more but that his propinquity offended my 
/nose even more than it profited my ear. He was 
enamoured of dirt to a degree which it is impos- 
sible to express in decent language. He acknow- 
ledged that he never washed or bathed, professing 
a mortal aversion from the contact of water with 
his skin. He never used a razor, but ground the 
beard occasionally from his face with a kind of 
pumice-stone, which he carried in his pocket. It 
is my serious belief that he never changed his 
linen from the day when he put it on new until 
that when it was too ragged to be worn any 
longer. He was in other respects filthy beyond 
the comprehension of an English nightman ; and 
as the warm weather of July approached, after I 
had stood near two months by his side, 1 found 
myself compelled to apply to Mr. L——, the 
overseer, for a new location. My application was 
received with a general chorus of laughter, and a 
declaration on all sides that they had been ex- 
pecting it for a month past, but were determined 
to see how long I could stand it. This was fol- 
lowed by a unanimous order to old A——, my 
unsavoury friend, to decamp with his frame to his 
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old dark corner, whither I assisted in removing 
him, not without a pang of remorse at being the 
occasion of a change which must materially dimi- 
nish his weekly earnings. He bore it, however, 
with admirable equanimity, and remained per- 
fectly content in his mal-odorous solitude. 

Among the number of my former companions 
there is yet one who demands a place in this 
desultory chronicle. The hirsute and 
faced M——— was a constant source of vivacity 
and good-humour. He was neither compositor 
nor pressman, but having by some means obtained 
a footing in the office, made a comfortable living 
by speculating on the industry of others. 


up what knowledge of the business he possessed 
without any regular teaching, and was from habit 
better adapted for the line of action he had beaten 
out for himself than for settling closely 
the frame. 
ready money, any amount of type already com- 


posed which the compositors were inclined to sell, | 


taking the labour of making it up into pages, and 
the trouble and responsibility of correction upon 
himself, and charging the whole to the employer 
as his own work. In this way it would often 
happen that he had twelve or fifteen pounds to 


receive at the end of a fortnight, six-sevenths of | 


which he had previously paid out as purchase- 
money. Ile was wary in his bargains, never 
giving too much for careless or ill-punctuated 
matter—yenerally declining to have anything to 
do with that of his own countrymen, which was 
necessarily incorrect from their ignorance of En- 
glish, but giving within a fraction of the full price 
for the composition of those upon whose correct- 
ness he could rely. ‘The plan succeeded well with 
both buyer and sellers. He made an average of 
thirty or forty franes a week by his commerce, and 
the best workmen were but too willing to get rid 
of the disagreeable task of correction, together with 
other minor interruptions in their labour from 
which they were relieved by disposing summarily 
of each day's work as it was done. This fortunate 


- 





fellow had received from nature an inexhaustible | 


stock of cheerfulness and good-humour, which it 
was beyond the power of misfortune to damp or 
to restrain. At any of those little mishaps to 
which printers are liable, such as breaking a page 
or misplacing one in a sheet, and on account of 
which most journeymen are wont to growl an oath 
or two, he would burst into a laugh prolonged till 
the roof rang again. In the course of a couple of 
years’ practice in the office, he had picked up an 
assortment of the most unaccountable jargon, which 
he thought was English, and prided himself upon 
displaying on all occasions. In this he had been 
maliciously assisted by the whole body of my 
countrymen, who found good sport in cramming 
him with absurd and ridiculous blunders, and in 
encouraging the pompous parade which he made 
of his acquirements. If you asked him how he did, 
he was always “plenty well;” and once when I 
Wished him a good appetite to his dinner, he re- 
sponded, “And you, I confide you shall play a 
man with your stomach,” bowing at the same 


merry- | 


. | 
Like | 


. ’ "he . | 
many of the French compositors, he had picked | 


to work at 
He made his gains by buying-up, for. 
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|time with grave politeness. He was well-bnilt 
and strong as Hercules; could swim easily at g 
walking-pace against the current of the Seine, ang 
when stripped for the exploit, stood apparelled jy 
'a natural suit of black hair, which covered every 
part of his person, with the exception of his broad 
forehead and the upper part of his face. 

I rose every morning with the sun, and made 
the best of my time while the opportunity seryed 
and the work was plentiful. My fortnight’s bij 
often verged upon a hundred francs, and some. 
times went beyond it; and before the end of July 
I had saved and laid by a sum fully equal to that 
with which I had set out from home. Just at this 
period, from the simultaneous completion of several 
| English romances, the copy fell short of a sudden, 
jand I found myself standing still for several hours 

every day. This not being at all to my taste, after 
lounging about for the best part of a week I made 
application to the overseer of the presses om the 
ground-floor for employment at press. Le, know- 
ing that I was a compositor, doubted, or affected 
to doubt, my capacity as a pressman, but upon iny 
assuring him that [ had had good experience in 
‘that department, said he would give me a trial, 
He led the way into a long room, extending, appa- 
rently, half the length of the street, where stood 
| arranged in precise line a whole regiment of Colum- 





| bian presses, of London manufacture, the number 
of which, as the crowning eagles rose and fell with 
rapid irregularity, T in vain essayed to count. 
| Having marched me up and down the whole 
length of the building, to show me, no doubt, true 
I’renchman as he was, the extent of his dominica, 
he told me, what he must have known perfectly 
well before, that he did not see any vacancy there, 
and bade me follow him to the other side. I 
obeyed, expressing as we proceeded my unqualified 
admiration of the order and cleanliness of his de- 
partment, and the good working condition of the 
_ presses, as evidenced by the impression they pro- 
‘duced. The ink used, though of the deepest colour, 
bore an indication of blue rather than of jet-black, 
and [ had noticed some clever but simple con- 
trivances for securing its equal application to the 
surface of the type which remain to this day 
desideratnm among English printers. “Now I 
think of it,” said the overseer, “there is a country- 
man of your own in want of a mate; if you can 
manage to keep up with him, for he is a fast hand, 
it may be more agreeable for you to join him than 
to work with a stranger. Perhaps you may make 
something of him; I must confess I can’t, though 
‘he has been with us these six months.” I ex- 
| pressed my preference for the companionship of 4 
| fellow-countryman, and begged to be introduced 
to him at once. Following my guide into a room 
‘at the right of the entrance-gate, what was my 
astonishment upon beholding, in all his stalwart 
| dignity, as in the days of yore, the old friend of 
my boyhood, the redoubtable “ Fish!’ There he 
| stood, working single-handed at a super-royal Stan- 
hope, and handling it, to all appearance, as easily 
/as a gamester would a dice-box, whistling furiously 
‘the while Dibdin’s famous air of “Poor Tom 
Bowling,” as though his lungs wanted employ- 
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and he was willing to give them a turn. He 
f us beyond suddenly checking 
his strain as we drew near, but when I hailed him | 
with the once-familiar salute, “How now, old 
Fish!” the frisket fell from his hands, and he stood 
aghast with astonishment. It was some minutes | 
before he could make me out: I had been so silly | 
gs to follow the example of some of my compa- | 
gions in cultivating a moustache, which, together 
with some alteration of costume, prevented his 
ready recognition of my features. No sooner had | 
he identified them than, exploding my Christian | 
name with a burst of triumph, he was at my side, | 
and clenched both my hands with a grip that 
made me perspire in every pore. Though re- 

strained by the presence of the overseer, he could 

not altogether repress the demonstrations of satis- 

faction Which burst forth in an involuntary chuckle 

every now and then, When the overseer proposed 

me for his partner, he was overjoyed—swore in a 

horrible mixture of French and English terms, 

of which the former understood not a syllable, that, 
I was the best pressman in all England, and bade — 
me strip to work and show my training, that my 
iutroducer might see how well he had taught me | 
my business. The overseer left us together, 
and as it was then past noon, and I had no inten- 
tion of working at press in my present garb, the 
Fish accompanied me to my lodgings, where, hav- 
ing accoutred myself more to my liking, we sat 
down to a trifling refreshment, and went over the 
fortunes of both since we had last met. Like my- 
self, he had journeyed to London in search of, 
cecupation, but having more strings to his bow | 
than I could boast of, had met with better suc- | 
cess. Finding the printing business, as he said, in | 
shoal water, he had found temporary employment | 
in uushipping goods in the river, and had subse- | 
quently succeeded in hiring himself, through the 

recommendation of an old sea-captain with whom 
le had formerly sailed, as servant to a young gen- 
tleman setting out on his travels. He had managed 
the transit of his master’s horses and travelling-| 
equipage as far as Paris, where, finding himself 
disqualified for the post he had undertaken, “ for | 
lack of the lingo,” as he termed it, which he had | 
picked up by rote during a short stay in the Mau-! 
nitius, (wenty years before, and hearing, upon in| 
quiry, that he could readily obtain employment | 
& 4 pressman, he had left his master, and found 

a eugazement in the office where I had so un-| 
expectedly encountered him. He said he was, 
doing very well at his work, and that together, 
we might expect to make, by sticking to it, a good 
eighty francs a week, if we chose to do our best. 
M * commenced work the same afternoon; and so 
ttle had I been accustomed of late to continued 
auve exercise, that the perspiration streamed 
‘tom my person for days together during the hours 
u labour. The Fish, however, was as gentle as 
“@ Was strong; and moderating his pace to suit 


ment 
took no notice 0 


i 
/] 


oe 


a insisted upon monopolising all the extra 
duties requiring only a single hand, to give me 


u Before a week had | 





“the to recruit my strength. 
lapsed [ Lecaine thoroughly seasoned, and without 
‘Me aid of stimulants of any kind was able to keep | 


| following Sunday afternoon. 
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up with the rapid motions of my companion. We 
had not been many days at work together before I 
became aware, from certain hints he let drop, that 
he had got some important secret upon his mind 
of which it was his intention te make me the con- 
fidant, though, from some motive or other, he was 
plainly half-ashamed or afraid of disclosing it. I 
resolved to pump it out of him; and using all the 


*, address of which I was master, at length arrived 


at the delicate fact, which was nothing more nor lese 
than that he was enamoured of his landlady, or of 
her comfortable surroundings, [I could not make 
out which with any degree of certainty; that he 
was determined to have her; and, finally, that he 
wanted my co-operation in the conduct of the 
courtship. He looked rather bine while [ laughed 
long and loudly at this comical disclosure, and 
when I had done asked me rather sharply whether 
[ intended to bear a hand in the business or no. 
Upon my assuring him that my services were at 
his command whenever he might require them, and 
that [ would do what I could to realise his project, 
he became much elated, said he considered the 


affair as good as settled, and promised to call at 


my lodgings and introduce me to the lady on the 
I asked if he could 
reconcile it with his conscience to enter into matri- 
mony Without giving up his old habits and predi- 
lections in favour of strong drinks. He assured 
me that he was very much reformed in that parti- 
cular; that French beer was a mere wash, French 
wine gave him the colic, and that he confined him- 
self to brandy, which he had latterly taken to dilut- 
ing with coffee, and that a couple of bottles or so 
lasted him a week. [ congratulated him on so near 
an approach to sobriety, and inquired as to the 
condition and qualities of the lady upon whom his 
wishes were centred. He informed me that she 
was the widow of a hotel-keeper, and mistress of 
the house in which he lodged, which she managed 
admirably, and had done so before the loss of her 
husband, a lazy and bloated sot, who did nothing 
but smoke cigars, drink grog, and play billiards, 
and who had died four months ago from sheer 
idleness and fat. 

At the appointed hour on the following Sunday 
a fiacre drove into the yard of the hotel where I 
had my quarters, from which descended the Fish, 
in the costume of a perfect gentleman, his hard 
horny palms indued with kid gloves, and his raven 
hair yet glistening from the hands of the frizeur. 
As he entered my little dormitory, where [ sat 
reading, and expecting his presence, he produced 
from his pocket a handsome figured waistcoat, 
which he insisted upon my wearing on the occa 
sion, and which he would never afterwards consent 
to receive back. I had no sooner, in obedience to 
his commands, “ got into it,” than he hurried me 
down stairs, where the object of his admiration sat 
in the vehicle awaiting our coming. He motioned 
me to be seated on one side of the lady, and 
mounting himself on the other, shouted to the 
jarvey “ A Versailles,” and away we drove to see 
the grand exhibition of waterworks in the gardens, 
which was to come off at four o'clock. The 
widow was a black-eyed brunette, with long eye- 
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lashes and dark orbs, nose a very trifle retroussé, 
and the prettiest mouth imaginable, affording in 
its rapid play rare but occasional glimpses of a 
snow-white set of teeth ; but three-and-thirty years, 
or thereabouts, had traced their indelible characters 
upon these once blooming beauties, and the seams 
which the old edaz rerum delights to furrow the 
fairest faces were cruelly visible upon hers. I 
was charmed with the vivacity and frankness of 
her manners and conversation, and gratified for the 
playful politeness with which she corrected the 
numberless blunders I made in maintaining my 
part of it. 
this time, at least, she had not the slightest idea 
of any serious intentions on the part of her English 
suitor; and that having for full twenty years been 
in the habit of receiving the homage which, in 
Paris especially, is universally paid to beauty, she 
had regarded his attentions as nothing more than 
her due, and, perhaps, might even have been sen- 
sible of a degree of condescension in submitting to 
them. She was dressed with exquisite taste, in a 
sort of half-mourning drapery, which became her 
exceedingly, and seemed fully conscious that she 
was receiving admiration, and was worthy of it. 


I enjoyed the excursion amazingly, and, I have no | 


doubt, chattered an immense deal of bad sense and 
worse grammar in the course of our perambula- 
tions through the gardens among the prodigious 
crowd which clustered upon every available point 
of view. The Fish, though he was watchfully 
attentive in supplying us with refreshments, with 
which he had taken care to load the cab, was silent, 
as if he had really been furnished with fins, and 
swimming in the element we were gazing at. He 
was gratified, however, at the favour shown to me 
by the widow, and asked me in a whisper if I 
should not do well to change my quarters, and 
swing my hammock alongside of his own berth, 
where [ could speak the lady at any time. As I 
had long felt annoyed by the scoundrelly conciérge 
at the Rue Rivoli, who gave me a jobation every 
time he let me in after twelve o'clock, and as I 
thought, moreover, that I might derive both 
pleasure and improvement from the conversation 
of the pretty widow, I fell in with the notion at 
once, and resolved to carry it into practice if pos- 
sible. With this view, as soon as the show was 
ended (which, as it has been witnessed by half the 
alults of Cockaigne, and is detailed at length in 
the guide-books, I need not here describe), I ques- 
tioned the lady on the subject, and was gratified 
to hear that she could make room for me on the 
same terms as I[ then stood, and would feel a 
pleasure in so doing. We took an agreeable cup 
of tea at a coffee-house in one of the quiet old 
streets of Versailles, and about six o'clock, my 
companion having succeeded in unkennelling the 
driver, mounted our vehicle to return to Paris. 

As this drive home was one of the most singular 
experiences I have ever undergone, and as its re- 
currence 1s nuw impossible since the construction 
of a line of railway along the route, I shall de- 
scribe it briefly for the edification of the reader. 
‘The weather had been for several weeks dry and 
hot, and the first Sunday in August proving re- 


I could see plainly enough that up to | 
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markably fine, with the somewhat rare accompa. 
niment of a delightful breeze, had tempted fort, 
an unusual number of visitors. While survey; 

the vast multitude that thronged the gardens, on, 
might have supposed that Paris had completely 
disgorged itself upon Versailles. As they had 
been arriving gradually during the day, from the 
first dawn of morning up to four or later in the 
afternoon, little or no confusion had arisen during 
the gathering ; but when, the entertainment being 
concluded, they nearly all pushed homewards gt 
once upon the one grand route leading to Paris, g 
scene ensued which baffles all power of description, 
/Upon emerging from the comparatively retired 
street in which we had taken our refresiiment, I 
requested the driver, as he had a good horse, to 
make the best of his way, as we were anxious to 
get home. He took no notice of my request 
beyond a shrug of the shouiders, but, turning the 
corner into the main road, was immediately fast 
jammed in a crowd of vehicles of every possible 
and impossible description, without the power of 
moving beyond the pace of the slowest hack 
‘among them. To return was altogether imprae- 
-ticable, as in a few moments we had a crowd 
pressing in the rear which altogether precluded 
the attempt. Everything that could by any con- 
trivance be mounted upon wheels, from old lum- 
bering state-coaches and worn-out diligences down 
to a few planks bound together with ropes, and 
stuck about with backless chairs and three-legged 
‘stools, had been brought into requisition; and 
everything that had ever worn the shape of a 
horse, and yet possessed the power of locomotion, 
had been mercilessly roused from its dying agonies 
to furnish a further profit to the rascally owner. 
_Add to this that each carriage was clustered over 
with human bipeds thick as bees upon a honey- 
_comb, and some idea may be formed of the specs 
'tacle. As nobody seemed willing to walk, and as 
there was not half sufficient accommodation for 
the whole to ride, there were continual fights and 
fracas between those on foot for the occupancy of 
any vacant place which an over-greedy Jehu might 
contrive or discover. Post-chaises crammed 0 
suffocation within, and fringed around with a circle 
of legs dangling from their flat tops, and drawn 
by bony hacks, already bound for Montfaucon, 
stumbled along at a snail’s pace, and oceasionally 
came down with a crash, and blocked the path of 
those in the rear. Such calamities were hailed with 
a roar of laughter from all sides; while the dis- 
concerted driver, aided by his dismounted cus 
tomers, who, according to the order of the day, 
had all paid their money in advance, set hastily 
about repairing the disaster by the plentiful appli- 
cation of ropes, the Gallic remedy for coach 
fracture. I enjoyed the fun exceedingly so long 
as it was visible, expecting, too, that we should 
speedily get out of it, and trot off gaily home 
wards ; but when, after half-an-hour’s progress, We 
had got beyond the precincts of Versailles, within 
which, but no farther, the roads were regularly 
watered, the sensation was anything but pleasant 
The obscurity from dust alone was greater than 











that of the densest London fog, though it was not 
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like the fog, an obscurity of darkness. We breathed | we were enabled to mend our pace, and, as it was, 
dust instead of air, were covered with dust as we were benighted before we reached Paris. I 
effectually as if we had rolled in it, and dared not took leave of the Fish and his charmer at half- 
open our lips to speak for fear of being choked | past ten o'clock, and must refer the reader to the 
with it. It was not till we arrived at Sevres that | next chapter for the conclusion of his amour. 


PERSONAL HISTORY OF CHARLES IL* 


Tue world is scarce so hard upon gentlemen under 
a cloud as cynics are too prone to imagine. But 
for General Monk, the delightful volumes of Dr. 
Percy might have extended to tenfold their pre- 
sent amount. Had the perils, struggles, and hard- 
ships of the Merry Monarch failed to attain a suc- 
cessful dénouement, England might haply have 
borne a high reputation for the gentle science of 
the Trouvéres, and many a gentleman’s horse 
would have shied as some monster hurdy-gurdy 
dolefully ground in her Majesty’s thoroughfares 
the right pleasant dittie of “'The Pendrills and the 
persecuted Prince,” or, “ The King and the Royal 
Uak.” But for once the sword prevailed over the 
pen, and the apotheosis of the Stuarts is the exclu- 
sive property of Scotch lyrics. The halo of suc- 
eess obscured the toils and troubles which pre- 
ceded and insured its advent. And such is but in 
the natural order of things. Even as a generous 
and general amnesty is accorded by the victor to 
past transgressions, so are the minor incidents and 
episodes that conduced to his triumph gradually 
merged into oblivion soon as that triumph is 
assured—the one great end attained. But there 
were certain social characteristics of the age so 
closely interwoven with the early career of Charles 
II. too important in their causes and consequences 
to be ignored by the historian. To the bigotry of 
anointed despotism had succeeded the yet more 
pernicious bigotry of sectarian intolerance ; and 
never was the trite saying of the Arabic philo- 


sopher, “he oppression of the Sultan for a hun-| 
dred years rather than the oppression of the sub- | 
jects, one over another, for a single year,’ more 


fully exemplified than during those turbulent times, 
When poor Charles Stuart was alternately the tool 
of the arrogant Covenanters and the worthless and 
profligate Cavaliers. 


Mr. Lyon divides his narrative into three parts ;_ 


the first treats of Charles's arrival in Scotland, the 
second of his ill-omened expedition to England, 
and the third his subsequent adventures and tri- 
umphant restoration. By far the greater portion 
of the work is occupied by the first division of his 
subject, to us the least interesting. Poor Charles! 
‘mall marvel that he was subsequently found 
lacking in godliness and grace, considering the 
Inerciless doses of both administered so freely by 


Kirk and Covenanter, Malignant, Engager, Pro- 
tester, and the rest of them. 


Now for the King the zealous Kirk 
’Gainst th’ Independent bleats ; 
Whereas (alas!) their only wirk 
Is to renew old cheats. 
* * * . 
If they can sit, vote what they list, 
And crush the new states down, 
Then up go they, but neither Christ 
Nor King shall have their own— 
wrote concerning them, with more frankness than 
poetic skill, a certain Marchmont Nedham ; and no 
doubt Charles heartily agreed with him, as he con- 


tinued— 
Away ye juggling, paltry crew 
Of well-atfected knaves. 

We are not aware that the lengthy and caustic. 
effusion from which we have quoted produced any 
counter-blast from those at whom it was levelled: 
and yet there were Sauls among the prophets, poets 
amid the Puritans; and, lest the reader should 
doubt the probability of such goodly and godly 
personages condescending to rhyme, we subjoin a 
specimen of their tuneful powers. Jonah loquitur 
(en ventre son whale) : 


What house is this, where’s neither coal nor candle, 
Where I nothing but guts of fish do handle ? 

The like of this on earth man never saw, 

A living man within a monster's maw. 

Not so was Noah in his house of tree, 

For thro’ a window he the light did see. 

He sailed above the highest waves, a wonder ; 

I and my boat are all the waters under. 

He in his ark might go and also come, 

But I sit still in such a straitened room 

As is most uncouth, head and feet together, 
Among such grease as would a thousand smother. 
Eight prisoners were in Noah's hulk together, 
Comfortable they were, each one to other. 

In all the earth, like unto me is none, 

Far from all living, I here lie alone. 


Mr. Lyon evidently bears a most inveterate 
grudge towards the amiable zealots above- 
described, and his indulgence of so orthodox a 
weakness is displayed somewhat at the expense of 
his readers’ patience; however, his account of 
Charles's arrival and sojourn among them is mi- 
nutely graphic. The first town of consequence in 
Scotland to which the King was ordered to repair 
by his “ower mony maisters” was Aberdeen, and 
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* Personal History of King Charles the Seeond, from his Landing in Scotland, June 23, 1650, till bis Escape out of England, 
Oct, 15, 1651. By the Rev. C. J. Lyon, M.A, Edinburgh: Stevenson. 
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the first sight that there greeted him was the 
mangled remains of him who had died in his cause, 
and who lives for ever in the spirited lays of 
Avytoun—the chivalric Montrose. Nor was this the 
sole sign of evil augury encountered by the hapless 
monarch. We are told that whilst at Culsalmond, 
on his road to Aberdeen, he was entertained by a 
gentleman who to that end had bought up all the 
claret then on sale. “At some part of the enter- 
tainment, when the King was seated with the Duke 
of Buckingham on his right, and the Marquis of 
Argyle on his left hand, among the multitude of 
spectators perched on the top of an adjoining dyke 
was a female called the ‘Good Wife of Glack, 
who, nothing daunted by the presence of so many 
important personages, exclaimed with a shrill voice, 
‘God bless your Majesty, and send you to your 
ain; but they on your left hand, wha helped to 
tak aff your father’s head, if ye takna care will tak 
aff yours neist.’” 

Once in the hands of his saintly tyrants, and 
there was but little ease for the hapless monarch. 
Scarcely twenty years of age, bold, loyal, and en- 
terprising, Charles had little expected, when he 
intrusted his fortunes to a people bred up in 
hereditary reverence for the name of Stuart, to see 
the Bible more frequently brandished before him 
than the sword, to be compelled to sign, not treaties 
or conditions, but humiliating declarations and 
extorted acknowledgments. The wily old ‘Talley- 
rand himself scarcely took more oaths and counter- 
oaths. In comparison with that of the monarch, 
Miss Talbot's life at the Lodge was a round of 
dissipation. See what was “the dainty dish to set 
before a King :”?— 

“T have already hinted at the rigid treatment to 
which the King was subjected, and this may be 
the proper time to say a little more on that subject. 
‘The Presbyterian ministers,’ says Clarendon, ‘were 
in such a continual attendance about him, that he 
was never free from their importunities, under 
pretence of instructing him in their religion ; and 
so they obliged him to their constant hours of long 
prayers, and made him observe the Sundays with 
more rigour than the Jews were accustomed to do 
their sabbaths ; and reprehended him very sharply 
if he smiled on those days, and if his looks and 
gestures did not please them; whilst all their 
prayers and sermons, at which he was compelled 
to be present, were libels and bitter invectives 
against all the actions of his father, the idolatry of 
his mother, and his own malignity.’ Bishop 
Burnet gives his personal testimony to the same 
effect :— The Wing, he says, ‘wrought himself 
into as grave a deportment as he could; he heard 
many prayers and sermons, some of great length. 
] remember one fast-day there were six sermons 
preached without interruption. I was there my- 
self, and not a little weary of so tedious a service, 
The King was net allowed so much as to walk 
abroad on Sundays . and if at any time there had 
been any gaicty, such as dancing, or plaving at 
cards, he was sever ly reproved for it. This w as 
arranged with so much rigour, and so little disere- 
tion, that it contributed not a little to beget in him 
an aversion to all sort of strictness in religion.’ 





These zealots might have known that extreme yp. 
laxation is the natural effect of extreme restrg; 
and that a period of constrained hypocrisy is com. 
monly followed by a period of unbridled indy). 
gence. 

“What must have made the matter doubly djs. 
agreeable to the King was the custom, then prey. 
lent among preachers, of dividing a sermon into g 
multitude of heads, and each of these again ints 
several divisions and subdivisions ; so that not oply 
would the one sermon tend to drive the other oy 
of the hearer’s head, but even the numerous diyj. 
sions of the same sermon could scarcely fail ty 
bewilder him. Perhaps the ministers meant these 
inflictions as a penance for his sins and those of 
his forefathers, and a very irksome penance it 
must have been. And what made it more go 
was, their representing these sins as the chief cause 
of the calamities which had befallen their country, 
though, in truth, they would have been nearer the 
mark had they ascribed them to their own infatu- 
ation and rebellion.” 

And when he presumed to cater for himself, we 
all know from Hume what came of it, and howa 
ghostly reprimand concluded with the more mun- 
dane and judicious counsel to “shut the windows” 
on the next occasion of such royal backsliding. 
We pass over the defeat at Dunbar, where, had the 
King’s advice and remonstrances prevailed, the 
issue might have been far otherwise; nor will we 
dwell upon his “start,” as was termed his escape 
from Perth and his inflexible gaolers; his semi- 
coronation at Scone, with no bishop to bestow his 
benison, and no oil to anoint his royal head; and 
we come to the more spirit-stirring days of his 
march into England, to win back his inheritance 
with such sorry aid as was begrudgingly placed at 
his disposal. .And ere we accompany Charles into 
England, let us take the opportunity to observe 
that, however blameable his conduct in prosperity, 
the touchstone of adversity found him proof. 
With the exception of his grandfather James, 
nought of pusillanimity or lack of kingly bearing 
could be imputed to those of his house, and he 
proved himself no unworthy scion of such race. 
Constantly importuned to resign his pretensions to 
the realms of England and Ireland, he as con- 
stantly imperatively refused compliance with con- 
cession so odious. Asa soldier his courage was 
indisputable, and indomitable was his endurance of 
fatigue. “A Mr. Feversham, who was attached to 
his suite, thus writes concerning him from Perth, 
5th May :—‘ His Majesty's judgment and activity, 
both in civil and martial affairs, are toa degree you 
would not imagine, in so few months’ growth as he 
hath trod this stage ; being the first and forvyardest 


} ° ° ee . a 
upon every occasion in either kind; and adven- 


turing his person (I pray God not too much) upoB 
every show of danger, riding continually, and being 


‘up early and late; with which, nevertheless, ls 


health is not abated, but the contrary.” Moreover, 
he evinced throughout his troubles, from the period 
of his first quitting Holland till his humiliating 
return, a degree of prudence and king-craft but 
little to be expected from a crowned and pro- 
scribed outlaw of twenty. And these various 
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attributes were severely taxed. Under all circum- 
stances, Charles's expedition to England was per- 
haps, if not his only, at least his best resource. 
But it was a desperate attempt, and whence the 
wisest amid his counsellors could derive but little 
of hope. : 

«The Duke of Hamilton thus writes to the 
same Mr. Crofts, in a less confident strain, and 

rhaps with a presentiment of his approaching 
fate: ‘Dear Will,—The last thing I did was to 
drink your health, with Lord Thomas, Dan 
(’Neile, and Lauderdale, who are now all laughing 
at the ridiculousness of our condition. We have 
quit Scotland, being scarce able to maintain it; 
and ot we grasp at all, and nothing but all will 
satisfy us, or to lose all. I confess I cannot tell 
you whether our hopes or fears are greatest; but 
we have one stout argument—despair ; for we 
must now either stoutly fight it, or die. All the 
rogues have left us, I shall not say whether for 
fear or disloyalty; but all now with his Majesty 
are such as will not dispute his commands.” 

Not that there was any lack of willing spirits 
ready to aid their rightful Sovereign, but the 
hideous and persecuting spirit of domineering 
sectarianism descended from the pulpit to preside 
at the muster-roll, and to decide as to the eligi- 
bility of recruits. ‘To the latter was propounded 
the query demanded problematically by the bard 
of Erin— 

Shall I ask the brave soldier who fights by my side 

In the cause of mankind, if our creeds agree ? 
Men and officers were alike required to subscribe 
the Covenant, and this detained in the scabbard 
many a loyal blade that else would have performed 
good service. “The adherents of the Covenant 
left him because he would not worship it as they 
did; and its enemies refrained from joining him 
because they knew he had sworn to uphold it.” 

With the issue, or, according to Cromwell, “the 
glorious mercy,” all are acquainted. It is written 
on the walls of Worcester in characters of blood. 
Charles demeaned himself right well on the dis- 
astrous day that seemed to seal his fortunes for 
ever. “In the Friars Street, his Majesty put off 
his armour, which was heavy and troublesome to 
him, and took a fresh horse; and then, perceiving 
many of his foot-soldiers beginning to throw down 
thelr arms, and decline’ fighting, he rode up and 


“own along them, with his hat in his hand, in- | 


treating them to stand to their arms and fight like 
men. At another time he encouraged them by 
reminding them of the goodness and justice of the 
‘alse they fought for; but seeing himself not able 
me than keep me alive to see the sad consequences 
of this fatal day.’”’ And then began his series of 
Wanderings and adventures, than which romance 
“a Daucht more marvellous to record. Mr. Lyon 


he ° . . . 
its depicted these with much prolixity, but yet. 


qr ‘ 


Host telicitously. He gives us a new version of 
He story of the oak; from him we learn that the 


‘“agyshed monarch, instead of sealing it like a’ 


“unted cat, mounted it with all the dignity of 
vg aut under difficulties. 
‘As the day was now beginning to dawn, and 


‘eprevail, he added, ‘I had rather you would shoot | 


it was thought unsafe for the King to remain any 

longer where he was, they all returned to the 
wood, where Carlis proposed to the King to get 
up with him into a lofty oak-tree, which had been 
lopped some years before, and was now grown 
thick and bushy, in which they might conceal 
themselves without much risk of being discovered. 
This plan being approved of, the Penderills assisted 
the King and Carlis in climbing the tree; and 
_having supplied them with provisions, left them 
to pass the day there. They had also provided 
his Majesty with a cushion to sit upon, with the 
aid of which, and by leaning his head on the 
Major’s knees, he obtained some hours’ sleep. 
When awake, they saw some of the Parliamentary 
soldiers searching the wood for Scots fugitives, 
and even overheard them saying what they would 
do with the King if they found him. This tree 
was long afterwards known by the name of ‘the 
Royal Oak.’ Maultitudes of persons from all parts 
went to visit it, and cut off so many branches and 
twigs from it as relics that its proprietor was 
forced at last to place a lofty fence around it for 
its preservation. Even long after the Revolution, 
oak-leaves were worn by many on the 29th of 
May (the anniversary of the King’s birth-day, and 
of the Restoration), to the great annoyance of the 
new dynasty, which resorted to fine and imprison- 
ment, and even scourging, in order to suppress 
these tendencies to Jacobinismn.” 

We have not space to follow the fugitive prince 
through his various shifts and devices. In the 
homely garb of a rustic servant, assuming for 
the nonce the truly Saxon name of William Jack- 
son, we find him playing the part of his eminently 
greater predecessor, Alfred. “ Here William spent 
his time chiefly in the kitchen. The cook was 
busy preparing supper for her master's guests; and 
while so occupied she desired William to wind 
up the jack. This he attempted to do ; but never 
having done anything of the kind before, and 
setting about it somewhat clumsily, ‘ What country- 
man are you, and what are you good for,’ ex- 
claimed the indignant cook, ‘if you know not how 
to wind up a jack? ‘To this William modestly 
answered, ‘that he was only the son of a poor 
tenant of Colonel Lane’s in Staffordshire, where 
they seldom used roast meat ; and when they did, 
they turned the spit with the hand, because they 
could not afford a jack.’ This in some measure 
satisfied the cook, and allayed her indignation.” 
Whatever his disguise, that the Merry Monarch 
already possessed the art of ingratiating himself 
with the gentler portion of his subjects we collect 
from the following anecdote. An obsequious and 
officious minister, by no means above a love of 
yossip, bethinks him he has discovered a king’s- 
nest, but finds he has reckoned without his 
hostess :—“ Next morning he was informed that 
the suspected persons had departed ; but still, 
resolving to investigate the matter, he repaired to 
the inn, pondering in his mind as he went what 
might be the best method of entrapping the 
hostess into a confession, supposing her to be 
| privy to the plot. ‘Why now, Margaret,’ said 
| he when he arrived, ‘you are a maid of honour: 
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‘What mean you by that, Mr. Parson? replied 
Margaret tartly. ‘Why, Charles Stewart lay last 


night at your house, and kissed you at his depar- bei 
culinary art. 


ture; so that you must be a maid of honour.’ The 
woman then began to be very angry, and told him 
he was a scurvy, ill-conditioned fellow, to go about 
to bring her and her house into trouble: ‘ Butif I 
thought it was the King, as you say it was, I 
should think the better of my lips all my life. So, 
Mr. Parson, get you out of my house, or I'll find 
those that shall kick you out.’ ” 

However, we cannot afford to dwell on the 
many hair-breadth escapes of the royal wanderer ; 
they will be found recorded in great yet not 
wearisome detail in Mr. Lyon’s pages. 

After landing the outcast in France, his bio- 
grapher proceeds to advert, and with a degree of 
seriousness unworthy of one of so much research, 
to the exploded story of Charles’s passages with 
the “ Grande Mademoiselle,” which rest on no 
better foundation than the memoirs of that silliest, 
vainest, and weakest of Frenchwomen. 

Mr. Lyon is considerably less happy, though far 
more concise and summary, in his account of the 
restoration of Charles to his rights than in his 
delineation of his hardships whilst doing battle to 
secure them. So diffuse an author might surely 
have dilated somewhat more upon the happy 
princtpis adventus Caroli. Was he so exhausted 
by his anti-puritanic Philippics as to find no space 
to relate particulars of how “the now joyful, 
happy, and comfortable return of the sun into our 
horizon hath restored our hearts and revived us?” | 
Some of his readers, with similar Jacobite ten- 
dencies, might have been pleased to hear how the 
good city of London made a feast for their pro-. 
digal lord, and in what guise they cooked the 
fatted calf. Let us quote a contemporary writer 
for the benefit of Mr. Lyon’s second edition. 
“Their majesties’ meat was proportioned into four 
services. ‘Ihe first consisted of fifty dishes of cold 
meats, as brawn, fish, and cold baked meats, planted 
upon the garnish or side-table; the other three 
services were of all sorts of hot flesh and fish, 
boiled, roast, and baked, to the number of a 
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author a few hints. 


terse and didactic writing. 





hundred and twenty dishes ; after which was seryeg 
up a curious and well-ordered banquet.” Charles, 
be it observed, was himself no mean adept in the 


Mr. Lyon’s work goes far to explain, if not t 
exculpate, the vices of the Merry Monarch. (Cy 
it be wondered at that his ideas of religion wer, 
associated with hypocrisy, bigotry, and fanaticism— 
that he should have eagerly grasped at the oppor. 
tunity of a vicious indulgence of his meaner 
passions, when he had been so long debarred sych 
indulgence, not by the judicious precepts anq 


practical example of the wise, the kind, the yiz. 


tuous, but by the stern and iron hand of a pers. 
cuting and relentless sect? Pity, however, that 
his nature was too frail and unstable to profit 
aught in the rude school of adversity. But we 
cannot better express ourselves than in the words 
of his biographer. 

“To this I will only add that, had Charles seen 
and acknowledged the Divine Hand which s0 re- 
markably delivered him from his rebellious sub- 
jects; had he deeply repented of the falsehood, 
hypocrisy, and perjury which he practised when 
in Scotland; had he profited by his subsequent 
misfortunes; and, when restored to his throne, had 
he evinced his gratitude to God by the piety and 
purity of his after-life, his own destiny and that 
of his successors would probably have been very 
different from what they were.” 

We have just hinted at the possibility of the 
present work reaching a second edition—it is well 
worthy of it; but in such case we must give its 
His style is often so slip-slop 
and careless as to be at times ungrammatical. 
Moreover, he takes up, drops, and resumes his 
subject so much as to distract and bewilder his 
reader; and his partiality for the little mono- 
syllable got is at direct variance with the rules of 
He should shun, 
moreover, the feeble aid of expletives. But Mr. 
Lyon is a scholar; and if he but brush up his 
Pliny, we are certain that he will admit,the justice 
of the remarks which conclude our notice of bis 
interesting work. 





CHAMISSO, AND THE MEANING OF THE SHADOW OF PETER SCHLEMIHL® 


Cuamisso, the French nobleman, when he was 
baptised, received the name Louis Charles Adelaide 
de Chamisso de Boncourt ; Chamisso, the German 
t, assumed the name Adelbert von Chamisso. 
Je was born in 1781, at Boncourt Castle, in 
Champagne. He celebrated Boncourt Castle in one 
of his songs. 
When he was a boy of nine years, in 1790, he 
emigrated with his family from France, and went 


to Berlin. Chamisso then became a page of Louiss, 
the patriotic Queen of Prussia, an officer of the 
army, a dismissed officer in 1807, a schoolmaster 
in France in 1810 for a few months; he went 
Switzerland with Madame Staél, and returned t 
Berlin and his friends, Varnhagen, Eduard Hitzg, 
and De la Motte Fouqué, in 1811. During the 
war against Napoleon, in 1813, he retired from 
Berlin to the country castle of Count Itzenplitt, 


——* 





* Adelbert von Chamis*’s Schriften. VI 


Theile. Leipzig, bei Brockhaus. 


Peter Schiemihl, ein Mahrchen. Stereotypiste Ausgabe besorgt von Eduard Hitzig. 


Alelbert von Chamisso'’s Gedichte, 
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where he wrote the tale of Peter Schlemihl. From 
1815 until 1815 he made, under August von 
Kotzebue, a voyage of discovery round the globe. 
He died, as an assistant to the Botanic Gardens at 
Berlin, 57 years old, in 1838. His writings are 
published in six volumes. 

He was editor of several lyric almanacks. In 
1839, after his death, the last Chamisso Almanac 
appeared under his name, and with songs of his 

Chamisso is the only poet who distinguished 
himself to a high degree of popularity in the 
language of another people. Many of his songs are 
so striking, indeed, that they took place as apho- 
risms: for instance, that beautiful one which he 
inscribed, “ A Tragic Story :’— 

’Swar Einer dem zu Herzen ging, 
Das ihm der Zopf so hinten hing. 


There was a man who did regret, 
That when he turned he never met 
His tail, which hung behind him. 
He turned to left, he turned to right, 
He never got his tail in sight, 
His tail, which hung behind him. 

Chamisso was a poet of comic and humorous 
power. He observed cleverly the world and its 
course, and gave us many a fine and fair copy of 
what he had observed. As he was full of good 
and comic anecdotes, and made himself everywhere 
good company by telling them, in the same way 
his songs and his prose have often the character of 
anecdotes. 

One of his friends, Eduard Hitzig, was a judge 
on the Criminal Court of Berlin, and the famons 
editor of criminal trials, under the title of “ Hit- 
zig’s Annals.” When Chamisso, on his way to 
the Botanic Gardens, passed the window of Hitzig, 
he often stopped and knocked, asking, “ Eduard, 
have you nothing for my use?’ He meant an 
interesting anecdote out of Hitzig’s criminal 
practice. 

How can an anecdote be the subject of a poem? 

An anecdote is a curious incident, which de- 
serves to be known: anecdoton—not yet published. 
It has cither a comic or a tragic, always a charac- 
teristic point. 

In the tragic regions our poet makes sometimes 
the mistake of representing a great misfortune as 
atragedy. His “Salas y Gomez,” who dies alone 
ona rock in the ocean, is a mournful piece of that 
inexorable fate to which mankind must submit; 
but this frightful necessity is not a tragedy. Every 
dying man is left alone with nature overwhelming 
him. 

In his comie poems Chamisso makes no such 
mistakes. He never misses the point, and selects 
only good points. Every comic incident reflected 
by the lovely mind of Chamisso is a valuable 
piece of humorous poetry. 

Besides his tragic, mournful, and humorous 
songs, he left many a sublime poem of high philo- 
tophical spirit; for instance, his “Old Singer,” 
WAo 1s really a philosophical Cassandra of his time. 

A similar subject las the tale of “Peter Schle- 
mih!." That poor young man sells his shadow to 
the Devil for Fortunatus’s fortune-bag, and loses, 
by the want of his shadow, his respectability and 
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his existence in socicty. <As an exile of human 
society, he finally retires to nature and its study. 
Peter Schlemihl is Chamisso. 

Chamisso, the meaning of Peter Schlemih!'s 
shadow, is a rich subject. It contains the fate of 
a German poet; it expresses the spirit of 1813, as 
felt by a humorous and free mind; and it is an un- 
assuming but valuable piece of sound philosophy. 

Chamisso was a French refugee in Germany. 
The oldest refugees are the Jews: Schlemihl is a 
Jew. Chamisso recognised his prototype in his 
hero, when he undertook to represent the fate of a 
refugee in a fairy-tale. 

One should have thought the poet might have 
chosen any other form but that of a fairy-tale to 
represent an idea so serious, a lot so touching, so 
Providential, such a great incident of the hu- 
manising of all nations; Chamisso preferred the 
fairy-tale. 

I will tell the reader why he did so. 

The classic school of German poets celebrated 
the form of the fable. Their tendency was a 
clear philosophical one. Commencing from the 
Esopian fables, they proceeded to dramatic fables 
with human characters. Lessing’s “ Nathan the 
Wise,” Goethe’s “'Torquato Tasso,” his metaphy- 
sical poem, “ Faust,” and Schiller’s “ Bride of Mes- 
sina” were fables teaching lessons. The “ Bride of 
Messina” concludes with the aphorism— 

Life is not the most valuable good, 

But the greatest evil is guilt! 
After these immortal artists came the romantic 
poets. They declared the highest form of poetry 
to be the fairy-tale, and the most unpoetic manner 
to make of every piece of poetry a teaching fable. 

The great poets were right in contending that 
every poem expresses an idea, being a piece of 
the moral world—a shape of the eternal fate of 
mankind. ‘The romantic poets were right in con- 
tending that a poetical work expresses much more 
than the lesson of the fable could tell us. ‘That is 
just the reason for telling us the fable—the poem 
itself; but it is not a reason for making a human 
story a fairy-tale, as the romantic school assure us. 

Novalis, the clever father of this school, gave us 
a specimen of such an independent lofty tale. In 
his “Heinrich von Ofterdingen” a vagrant fancy 
does whatever it pleases. The poem finishes, con- 
| sequently, inadream. Novalis daringly denounced 

the daylight, and praised the mother night in a very 

poctical hymn. He declared war against common 
sense, and liked mysterious wonders. He was a 
scholar, and an admirer of that great and clear 
philosopher, Fichte; but he wrote against Protes- 
tantism, and returned to the Catholic Church. 

Since his time Germany has seen a great number 
of absurd poets. It was very easy to be a poetical 
mind. Absurdity was poetry, darkness wisdom ; 
going against necessity or against the laws of the 
physical world was—the charm of a fairy-tale ; 
struggling against reason or against the laws of the 
moral world was—poetical liberty. Such ry 
was called “poetical poetry ;” and every adept of 


these mysteries tried to carry them out in a sur- 
passingly beautiful fairy-tale. 
Chamisso joined this school; and no doubt he 
2. 
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was guided by its opinions when he preferred the 
lofty form of a fairy-tale to the more earthly form 
of a regular romance. 

His “ Peter Schlemihl” had a great success. The 
story was true. Every one felt it. Even in this 
form the poet explained a great experience. But 
Chamisso and his friend Hitzig, the last editor of 
the poem, constantly denied that the lovely tale 
had a special meaning. If so, it would have been 
a fable, and not “the supreme form of poetry”— 
a mysterious wonder-tale. 

Nevertheless we must say the best thing in the 
tale is the poet's own experience. He felt that a 
French refugee in Germany could not go with the 
German society of that time in fighting for the 
shadow of their nationality, and therefore he was 
obliged to choose the life of “a retired philoso- 
pher.” Moreover, only in this way can the atone- 
ment of Schlemihl by a life for science and his 
final philosophy be understood. And even if the 
tale, getting this special meaning, should be con- 
verted into a fable, like “Nathan” and “ Faust,” 
we must be of opinion that its poetical value thereby 
would rise rather than sink. 

But Chamisso could not tell the meaning of his 
lost shadow in plain words. He could not tell the 
lesson of his fable. He lived among enraged 
Nationalists, who declared in their song, “ What 1s 
the German’s Native Land ?’— 

Let every German be our friend, 
Let every Frenchman be our foe ! 


He was not only an exile of the France of Robes- 
pierre and Napoleon, he was likewise an exile of 
‘Teutonic Germany ; and he was, finally, an exile of 
his peri ul. 

So he felt obliged to tell the truth ina mysterious 
tale, and to leave it to posterity to pick out the 
great word of the enigma :— 

No hate of nations agaist each other, but 
humanity and brotherhood all over the world— 
a happy soc ty of men without shadows. 

His Schlemihl spoke of that better time, when he 
said, “The sweetest images danced cheerfully 
around me in my delightful dreams. Mina, 
crowned with a garland of flowers, hovered over 
me, and cheered me with an affectionate smile. 
The noble Bendel (his servant) was there too, 
weaving a flowery wreath, and approached me 
with a friendly greeting. Many others were also 
there, and among them methought I saw even 
thee, Chamisso, in the distant crowd. A bright 
light shone, but there were no shadows, and what 
was more singular, all appeared happy. Flowers, 
and songs, and love, and joy under groves of palms. 


I could hardly realise, understand, or point out the | 


pany of prisoners. Despairing of being delivered, 
they waited for their death from the hands of g 
cruel tyrant. The Devil told them frankly who 
he was; and that be would open the gate of the 
gaol for them all, if they would only allow him to 
catch the last in the door. Every one of them, 
silently hoping that the misfortune should not 
befall him, accepted the offer of the Wicked One. 
The only condition they made was, that he should 
form the outlet wide enough for them all to escape 
at once, if sufficiently dexterous and prompt. He 
did it. 

Now the game of chance was beginning. The 
Devil stood on the interior wall, and, looking after 
them, seemed to calculate who might be most likely 
to become his prey, whilst the poor captives turned 
towards the door. 

They placed themselves in row and rank with 
great exactitude. The officer directed all well, 
and gave the word of command to march; and 
they marched in so straight a line through the 
outlet that not one of them was a hair’s-breadth 
behind another. 

Unfortunately, however, the man in the middle, 





on the spot where the sill of the ordinary gate was 
‘placed, stumbled with the last hasty step and fell 
‘down. The misfortune would have been complete 
if the Devil had not made a mistake. The splen- 
did moonshine of that night threw the falli 
shadow of the man so naturally after him that the 
Devil took this shadow for the last in the door. He 
caught it away from its master, and all together 
marched cheerfully forward in their liberty, laugh- 
ing at the disappointed shadow-catcher. 

But the mischief came out afterwards. 

The man himself who fell down was not in the 
power of the wicked deliverer, but, having no 
‘shadow, the sun shone through his body, and he 
disappeared before the eyes of men like mist and 
damp. <A rapid consumption destroyed him. 

This is the tale. 

I am of opinion that Chamisso knew that story, 
although he never spoke of it. The events of it 
are accidental, and their meaning is very super- 
ficial. Chamisso substituted these mere accidents 
with moral events of a valuable and deep sense. 

Peter Schlemihl takes gold for his shadow, like 
‘the rich refugees of Palestina, who make their 
exile comfortable by wealth. All Schlemihls 
'(Schmuhls, Samuels) get their gold by profitable 
‘trade; and Chamisso’s Schlemihl turns not ill b 
selling his shadow, but he loses a quality whi 
everybody he meets with deems essential for 4 
‘respectable man, moreover for a man who claims 








the right of showing himself openly in the sun. 


Therefore Chamisso’s tale is much more reason 


flitting, swiftly-dispersed, and lovely forms; but I | able and sensible than that rude old story, which 


enjoyed such visions. I would fain not awake, but 
I awoke, though I kept my eyes closed, that the 
vanishing dreams might play a little longer round 
my soul.” 

These are Chamisso’s dreams of brotherhood and 
humanity. 

Chamisso got his subject, I believe, from an old 
German story. I will tell it. 


Once upon a time the Devil came to a com- 


“he most likely had before him when he wrote the 
“ Peter Schlemihl.” 


But Chamisso and Hitzig both deny constantly 
a clear conscience of the poet about the ratio 
origin of his work. 'They prefer both “a poetical 
inspiration,” as they call it, to a distinct intention. 
“The lark in the air does not know what it sings: 


Ich singe wie der Vogel singt, 





Der in den Zweigen wohnet. 














I sing as the bird sings, 
Whose dwellings are in the branches. 
Hitzig says, in his preface to the last edition of 
« Peter Schlemihl,” which appeared after the death 
of the author, in 1840, “ Chamisso was often im- 
rtuned by the question, what he really had meant 


by the Schlemihl? Sometimes he enjoyed the 
question, sometimes it vexed him. The truth is 
that, properly speaking, I suppose that he had no 
special intention which he had known so clearly 
as to give a scholastic account of it. The fairy- 
tale sprang off from his genius, like every real 

tical work, for the sake of its own and with 
enforcing necessity.” 

This romantic philosophy is very different from 
Schiller’s in the “ Bell,” where the master says — 

That awkward man we must despise 
Who does not know what he fulfills. 
Chamisso was not so awkward, and he ridiculed the 
uestions about his very obvious intention by the 
joke, “The shadow is the solid.’ And we can say, 
in good earnest, if for a moment we will put aside 
all special circumstances, it is at least the proof of 
solidity. Every one, who wants that proof, wants 
before the world solidity itself. What is a pass- 
port? <A shadowy description of the person; a 
shadow, an evidence of its solidity. Everybody 
knows the inconveniences which may arise by 
wanting that shadow, if he visits a people where 
it uses to be noticed. 

But a wanting shadow is not ,.erely the want of 
solidity, it is likewise the want of respectability ; it 
is the want of anything which everybody is sup- 
posed to have ; it is the want of a usual quality. 

A man comes forward with a pigtail in a queue- 
less society, or he wants a pigtail when everybody 
has one; he does not limp in the land of hobbling 
people; all these things and the like will bring 
him experiences of the same description as poor 
Schlemihl had to undergo, disappointments and 
moral and mental harm and mischief. 

A friend of mine told me, when he was a stu- 
dent in Berlin he once pawned his cloak. The 
winter came; he had only his dress-frock, and ap- 
peared strange amongst all the cloaked people in 
the streets. He cared not for the cold, for he was 
young and very strong; but he feit himself over- 
whelmed by the feeling of incompleteness and 
singularity. Just at that time he was meditating 
about the meaning of Peter Schlemihl’s anting 
shadow, and disputing with a fellow-student about 
the bad taste of reducing every work of art to an 
abstract expression, One day, in order to avoid 
his usual trouble in walking out, he borrowed the 
cloak of his friend, saying, “ Lend me, a few hours, 
your shadow, please!” By that expression both 
Were struck with the real sense of the wanting 
shadow of Peter Schlemihl; and since that time 
they used to call the cloak their shadow. 

As in this case it was not indifferent if the 
wanted “shadow” was pawned or stolen, the stu- 
dent would not have confessed to a foreigner what 
really had become of the cloak. Schlemihl, by the 
‘ame reason, always comes out with a lie when 
tked about his losing the shadow. He + 

it has been stolen or lost by an accident he 
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was unable to prevent. Yet Schlemih! was an 
innocent youth. What was his crime? Can he 
be deemed guilty for having sold his shadow ? 

There is a shadow of guilt in that selling. He 
| gets money not in the usual way of work and in- 
dustry; he gets it by an inconsiderate compact. 
He gives to the Devil a hair, less than a hair, onl 
his shadow ; and by the loss of this shadow he is 
nearly in the power of the Devil. This shadow of 
guilt, which he dares not to profess openly, sup- 
plies the highest interest to the poem, and shows 
jus a deep moral feeling of the author. He felt 
the necessity of recognising Schlemihl to be guilty, 
for he himself was guilty of an equal carelessnesg 
as Schlemihl’s. 

His friend Hitzig tells us “he wrote the poem 
in 1813, when the whole of Germafy rose up in 
arms for a great cause. Chamisso,” he continues, 
“had not only a strong arm, but even a sincerely 
German heart.” 

Respecting above all the “German heart,” he 
gives it to his beloved French exile. But Hitzig 
is more a man of good heart than of clearness; for 
in the next sentence he contradicts himself and 
the “German heart” too. He says, “ But Cha- 
misso, in 1813, found himself in an extraordinary 
condition. The war was not only in favour of 
Germany, but against a people to whom he be- 
longed by birth and blood; so he was driven to 
despair. Often he exclaimed, ‘ These times have 
for me no sword; for me alone—none! His 
friends removed him from Berlin, having prepared 
an asylum for him at Kunersdorff, in the family 
of Count Itzenplitz. Here he spent some months 
in writing the ‘ Peter Schlemihl.’” 

Hitzig informs us of this situation of the author ; 
but he is not aware of the consequence, that Cha- 
misso in such a situation could scarcely avoid to 
write his own feelings. A Frenchman by birth, a 
German by education, his own experience taught 
him not to care for nationality. Now, was it a 
guilt of his own, when at once a time burst in 
where a character, which hitherto seemed not to 
be more than a shadow—nationality and national 
feeling —was made the watchword, and where 
everybody who wanted it with rough severity was 
declared an outcast? He surely was an honest 
man without this character; he did not know the 
value of that shadow when he gave it up; and so 
he is guilty in the same way as his friend Schle- 
mihl. In 1810 he could recover a national 
situation. He did not care for it, and returned to 
his friends at Berlin. In 1813 the struggle of 
nationalities broke out, and the calamity was in- 
curred. 

Chamisso had the character of isting in his 
vagrant habits. He lets Schlemihl find his atone- 
ment by botanising through all regions of the 
globe, and he did it himself on the next occasion 
he had. ; 

When Peter Schlemihl gets aware of the seven- 
leagued boots on his legs, carrying him easily 
from pole to pole, he says — 

“T fell down on my ew in ess devo- 
tion, and shed tears of gratitude; my future 
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human socicty by my early guilt, satcre, which 
I had ever loved, was given me for my enjoy- 
ment, spread out like a rich garden before me, an 
object of study for the guide of the strength of 
my life, of which science was to be the end. 
What then appeared bright and perfect in my 
inner thoughts I have since endeavoured to de- 
scribe with calm, earnest, and unremitting dili- 
gence; and my happiness has depended on the 
intensity of my recollections.” 

Chamisso left us the description of the discovery- 
expedition in which he took part. 

Hitzig tells us, “The first edition of that un- 
rivalled tale (P. Sch.) appeared in 1814, and had 
scarcely found its way when the poet, for more 
than three years, left Germany, and made his tour 
round the globe; of which Schlemihl expresses a 
remarkable foreboding. Schlemihl] was a farewell 
greeting to his second native land.” 

Yes, his second native land! Eduard Hitzig 
supplies it to his poor friend, who really was so 
afraid of that Teutonic regeneration that he went 
to the antipodes, 

Chamisso returned round the globe to Berlin. 
He continued his studies and his poetry, like 
Schlemihl the anachorite; and he likewise never 
recovered his shadow. He had ceased to be a 
Frenchman, nationality had ceased to be a point; 
the French had ceased to be hated in Germany. 
But he never got over the struggle in speaking 
the German language, the same which he wrote 
80 masterly in songs and in prose. 

Chamisso agreed fairly to be guilty, because he 
was condemned by the public opinion of that 

veriod ; but he did not consent to make a fool of 

fimeclf in favour of the foolish world. His “ Peter 
Schlemilil” is his appeal to a more sensible period 
than his own. 

Nevertheless, he felt himself deeply engaged, 
and his humorous superiority is not free from 
tragic attacks. He felt himeclf Frenchman enough 
to deny fighting against his real native land. But 
when he found out this feeling in his heart, when 
he had after so many years again a feeling of 
nationality, he saw that feeling in the power of the 
demon Napoleon; and TIT am sure he expressed 
this state of mind in his Schlemihl, where he 
said — 

“When I saw my poor shadow again, after so 
long a separation, and found it applied to such 
base uses, at a moment when for its sake I was 
suffering nameless anguish, my heart broke within 
me, and I began to weep most bitterly. The 
hated one walked proudly on with his spoil.” 

Indeed, Chamisso did not cease to feel for his 
native land, but he was wise enough not to trouble 
his German friends by confessing his want of the 
“German heart.” Eduard Hitzig and De la Motte 
Fougué would not have forgiven it to him. Both 
Hitzig the Jew, and Fouqué the Frenchman, were 
enraged Teutons. And I should not wonder if he 
had Hitzig and Fouqué in his mind when he 
described us the kind, talkative old peasant, who 
walked well pleased along with Schlemihl in the 
forest, but who became afraid of him when he saw 
him shadowless in the sunshine. 








I had the good fortune of personal acquaintance 
with these men, and of joining for an evening their 
poetic and humorous society at Berlin. After 
having published a volume on wit and humour, J 
met at Berlin with Hitzig, who invited me ty 
their Saturday evening society. I accepted, and 
had the honour to be placed beside the chair. 
man, our Chamisso. He wore his old black 
kurtka, so well known as the dress of Schlemihj, 
Hitzig sat on the opposite end of the table, which 
on both sides was filled with literary men of 
Berlin. 

In that society every one was bound to bring 
forward a witty story or a joke. When T was 
obliged to tell mine, I said, Gentlemen, I hope 
there will be no converted Jew in our society, for 
I am about to tell a story relating to a converted 
one. 

“ Never mind,” replied the chairman ; “ go on!” 
He knew very well of Hitzig being in the case | 
mentioned. 

Then I told my story. A Jew, having been 
baptised, returned to his Jewish friends, and was 
asked by them how he was pleased with the cere- 
mony. “Quite well, indeed,” replied the new 
converted. ‘They sung with me — 


My first feeling shall be trading and banking. 
Mein erst gefihl sey preusch courant. 


So he heard, instead of “praising and thanking,” 
“preus und dank.” 

When I had finished, all laughed more than I 
expected ; but all turned their faces towards 
Eduard Hitzig. He was moving on his seat, 
apparently excited by the scene; but he lost not 
his good humour, and asked the chairman if he 
would be allowed to tell an additional story. 
And when he was allowed to do so, he told usa 
lot of stories of the same subject, all witty and 
good. I remember only one of them. <A Jew, 
he told us, converted himself; and when the cere- 
mony of baptising was over, he took out his purse 
to pay the minister. 

“ My dear friend,” said the clergyman, “ I do not 
press you. Let us have for it a more proper time 
than this holy moment.” 

“ But, sir,” answered the baptised man, “when 
should I have paid you? To-day is Friday, te 
morrow is our Sabbath, and after morrow is your 
Sunday. So I would have been obliged to wait 
with your money until Monday.” 

The society was highly pleased with that inci- 
dent, and the meeting left the room cheerfully. 
3ut Chamisso that evening, and in all his writings, 
made upon me the impression of a man superior 
even to that circle; for in point of German 
nationality, they would not have had the humouw 
which Edward Hitzig displayed in point of coB- 
verted Jews. ; 

In that unassuming form of Peter Schlemihl’ 
dream, the great word, “ Humanity and unity ot 
all peoples, uniting in their highest interests @ 
universal liberty, art, and science,” was openly 
spoken out. But, as Aristoteles wrote to Alexander, 
“The truth is published, but it is nevertheless * 
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ood as if it never had been said! When will | 
the “vanishing dreams of humanity and brother- 
hood,” ‘ 
a reality spread all over the world? One fact, 
however, is a consoling one: no time whatever 
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was more than ours is up to a full appreciation of 
that real meaning of Chamisso’s philosophical 


which Chamisso’s friend dreamed «f, become fairy-tale. 
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BY FRANCES BROWN, 


Tus rural rites and festivities with which the 

Ist of May was anciently celebrated by every 

western nation, from the A¢gean to the Baltic, have 

been long ago recorded in both song and story. 

The traditions have grown old, the rites obsolete, 

aud the festival is thrown by amongst the toys or 

terrors Which Europe has outgrown; but modern 

poetry still clings to the season, for Nature has no 

age, and men reckon on it as the prime of spring 

aud the dawn of summer. The Irish peasant’s 

proverbial expression, “ Welcome as the flowers of 

May,’ still indicates how the time was once re- 

garded in his country, which, to do its people 

justice, was never behind any nation in holidays ; 

but as old folk-lore invested the eve of every | 
popular festival with some mysterious importance, 
that of May was endowed with a prophetic power 
not indeed unknown to other lands, but a matter 
of special faith and practice among the population 
of Ulster; and the ceremony chronicled in our 
tale is not yet without believers in the scene of its 
occurrence, the wild barony of Innishowen. 

It is possible that to some readers the mention 
of the said barony may suggest spiritual influences 
of adifferent kind, from the prime article of native 
wanufacture known by its name, and not without. 
reason ; for in former times illicit distillation was 
sald to absorb all the grain of the barony. But 
for the edification of those who know Innishowen 
ouly through this medium, it may be described as | 
tle northern division of the county Donegal, lying | 
between the two broad firths of Foyle and Swilley, | 
and extending from the liberties of that notable | 
little city Londonderry to the ocean, an almost. 
*juare peninsula of more than twenty miles. The 
centre is oceupied by wild fells and peaks, where | 
eazles have built for centuries; moorlands and | 
boxs slope down to the coasts, and the Atlantic 
Waves break on a steep and rock-bound shore, 
Which few vessels dare approach, and where none 
but native pilots could find anchorage. Yet the 
hamlets and farm-houses, which send up their 
suuke from hollows among the hills, and the 
bshing-villages which skirt the sea, though in- 
tabited by a people immemorially attached to the | 
ancient faith and language of St. Patrick’s isle, 


aud regarded even by the authorities of recent, 
Umes as utterly untameable in the matter of pri-, 
vate stills and smuggling, had more of substantial 
comfort and Jess of poverty among them than | 
could be met with in better-controlled districts. , 


Father Mathew and famine years, different agents 
though they were, have sadly altered the state of 
Innishowen; workhouses and excise-ofticers are 
there, and the barony’s occupation is gone. But, 
about the close of the last century, free-trade was 
the constitution of O'Dougherty’s Land, as the dis- 
trict was anciently called, and its population were 
remarkable not only for hereditary industry and 
skill in its pursuit, but also for the preservation of 
primitive manners and a sort of clanship among 
themselves, 

At that period there stood in a low and pastoral 
dell, over which the shadow of Heinesnauglhit, the 
highest and central peak of the barony, lengthened 
with the declining day, two dwellings, one at each 


extremity of a lane which led up through farm- 
fields from a sort of bridle-road, the only highway 


then known in the district. That which stood 
nearest the road was a substantial farm-house in 
those days for Innishowen. It had thick walls, 
high-pointed gables, and a heavily-thatched roof, 
whose eave was within the reach of most men. 
There was a rough farm-yard behind, a potato- 
garden in front, with an open space between it and 
the door, which was seldom shut. While daylight 
lasted there was a continuous tumult there of 
children, pigs, or domestic labour; for it was the 


_well-filled domicile of Connor Dempsey. Within 
that mansion Connor was believed to reign over a 


second wife, ten children, two strong-armed maids, 


and as many servant-men, not to speak of a shaggy 


but faithful house-dog, which some neighbours 
whispered was the single inhabitant that rendered 
him obedience. Connor was, besides, the nominal 
owner of what he termed a decent byre and barn, 
a large stock of sheep, cattle, pigs, and poultry, a 
farm of considerable size, with a long lease and a 
low rent, whose harvests liberally repaid his 


regular though simple cultivation. 


Connor Dempsey was a substantial man among 
his people, and well descended; for many a 
Dempsey had lived and died in the farm-house 
since his great-grandfather built in its rear the 
kiln, with an excavated still-house below, in which 


business had been carried on and improved by 


each successive generation. The premises at the 


top of the lane presented a striking contrast to 


those at its entrance. They consisted of a house 
scarce half the size, but ite walls glistened with 
very whiteness ; the roof was more neatly thatched, 
the door was absolutely painted, and a miniature 
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primroses grew thick in the spring-time. There 
was a well in its centre, with the reputation of 
never growing dry in the warmest summer, 
shadowed by a great old thorn, which May made 
white with blossoms. The well-cleaned windows 
shone through the boughs of two tall sweetbriars, 
which almost covered the front ; one of them giving 
a glimpse of muslin curtains—no trifling rarities in 
the scene of our story—and the other a still more 
shaded view of Miss Bridget Dempsey and her 
niece at their accustomed spinning-wheels. Miss 
Bridget was Connor Dempsey’s sister; she had 
been the only one among seven senior brothers, 
and might have been a belle of the first water in 
Innishowen, as to a more than ordinary share of 
beauty there was added in her case the attraction 
of an unusually large portion, and a height in 
family estimation not always attained even by 
only daughters. But Bridget was by nature too 
serious and sensible for that character ; for, varnish 
the matter as youth or fashion will, not only 
beauty and fortune, but a certain amount of levity, 
and perhaps silliness, are requisite to form the 
reigning belle of either court or hamlet. Besides, 
as her brother expressed it, “she took to the re- 
ligion early,” being from her extreme youth noted 
among her Catholic people for a strict but enthu- 
siastic piety, in rare combination with wisdom and 
knowledge of this world, which had now become 
proverbial in the barony. 

The best-informed of her neighbours could not 
decide which of these qualities had kept Miss 
Bridget single. ‘Tales were vet recalled of many 
an equal suitor who had vainly aspired to Miss 
Dempsey’s hand and fortune; but Bridget’s piety 
was of the old monastic kind, which favoured 
neither matrimony nor the ways that led thither; 
and her opinion of the stronger sex, however well 
founded, was somewhat uncharitable, for it was 
the lady’s custom to maintain concerning that 
numerous body that they were a bad lot, and no 
help to any well-doing woman for this world or 
the next. Under such convictions, Bridget Dempsey 
had taken good care of the portion her parents 
carefully laid up for their only daughter. Her 
brothers, one after another, were provided with 
farms and spouses. The senior pair passed to the 
grave within a few months of each other, while 
yet but on the frontiers of old age; and Connor, 
being heir of the paternal home, thought also of a 
partner; on which she erected the white cottage, 
to live, as she said, “like a lonely Christian,” on a 
certain best corner of the farm bequeathed her by 
the old man’s will. Connor's first wife had been 
her special friend. Bridget always averred that, 
though she did marry, “ her way out of this world 
had been nearly straight to glory ;’ and many a 
pious counsel did she bestow upon Connor re- 
garding the dedication of her daughter Mary to 
the Virgin. ( 


gravel-walk led to it through a small green, where | henceforth wears nothing but white garments ¢jj] 








This simple ceremony, which is frequently per- 
formed for only daughters among the peasantry of | 
Ireland, though it does not absolutely include the | 
promise of a conventual life, is supposed to cast a 
peculiar sanctity around the young votaress, who | 
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her marriage. Bridget’s exhortations to it ag a 
safeguard from what she termed the sinful follies 
of dances and weddings were, however, yain, 
Connor insisting that “thir wis miny a way 
to hiven widout thurnin nuns;”’ and he illys. 
trated his principles as soon as sorrow for his 
departed wife, or fear of his pious sister, would 
allow him, by taking to his heart and home the 
daughter of a neighbouring farmer, who, according 
to the dancing-master, could boast the rosiest cheek 
and the lightest heels in the parish. The wooing 
had been rapidly done, and kept a profound secret 
from Bridget, of whom it must be acknowledged 
that both neighbours and relatives stood in no 
little awe. Second marriages were abominations 
in her sight; and no sooner did the intelligence 
of Connor's performance in that line reach her 
cottage than she threw on her shawl, stepped to 
his door, and calling forth her niece from the 
corner where little Mary sat weeping bitterly in 
prospect of a coming stepmother, whom the 
servants had already made terrible to her imagina- 
tion, Bridget led home the fair-faced orphan by 
the hand, observing that, “since Connor could 
bring himself to forget the saint in heaven, she 
would look afther the sowl ov her daughter, wid 
God’s help ;” and the inhabitants of the farm-house 
were ever after kept at a civil distance, though 
Mary, whom her father permitted to remain with 
her aunt, in hopes of being one day Bridget's 


heiress, was allowed free communication with the 
‘second Mrs. Dempsey and the many brothers and 


sisters who, in process of time, left no room for 
her under the paternal roof. Connor and his sister 
were never fully reconciled. Though she gradually 
came to acknowledge the sinner, a sort of aliena- 
tion grew between them, year by year, not without 
some assistance from Mrs. Dempsey, who, strange to 
say, reverenced her saintly sister-in-law less than any 
in the neighbourhood, and could not forget Miss 
Bridget’s opposition to her own instalment in the 
farm-house. ‘Time brought changes on the dancing- 
master’s favourite pupil, to which that devoted 
artist's lamentation did something like justice. 
“ Ohone! to see her that tuk the shine out of Innis- 
howen at cuttin the buckle grown a perfit houseful, 
not to spake ov the childre!” Connor's experience 
might here have suggested that the activity of his 
lady’s dancing-days had been only transferred to 
another extremity, for rarely was her tongue at 
rest; and under its operation, combined with an 
increasing family and grizzling hair, he became 
more than half a convert to the social views pro- 
mulgated at the white cottage, and never in his 
latter days could Connor be brought to enlarge, a8 
his helpmate thought he might, on a tale mutte 


when his spirit and Bridget’s wrath were high on 


that second matrimonial occasion. 

Connor's preface was, that his sister “ was not 
all her days so tarrible agin weddins;” and the 
story regarded the eldest son of a poor fisherman 
whose cabin stood close on Malin Head (readers— 
the extreme corner of Innishowen and most 
northerly point of Ireland). Rhymin, or Raymond 
O’ Dougherty, though but a boy, for he was Bridget 
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senior by only two years, and she was then seven- 
teen, followed his father’s trade, and was famous 
for his daring exploits by sea, his skill as a pilot, 
and being, as his people expressed it, the bravest 
bov in the parish at fair or harvest-field. Rhymin 
had a cousin residing at the foot of Heinesnaught 
whom he used to visit in summer, and he and 
Bridget went the same way to chapel. That 
cousin never understood what up-springing of 
affection brought Rhymin so frequently to visit 
him, but the Dempseys guessed at last. They 
looked above the son of a poor fisherman for their 
only and well-portioned daughter. Rhymin’s 
father could give him nothing but a share of his 
boat, and Bridget was even then too pious and 
prudent to carry on a forbidden courtship; so she 
gave him a rosary and a promise never to marry 
another, one Sunday, and Rhymin visited his 
cousin no more, but a month after the young man 
joined the crew of a noted craft which had smug- 
gled for many a year between that coast and 
France. 

The Shamrock had escaped many a king’s 
cutter and weathered many a gale; but Novem- 
ber winds were strong on the Atlantic when 
she made her last trip, and all that was ever known 
of the luckless vessel was told by her shattered 
stern, found far at sea by the crew of a fishing- 
boat with Raymond’s father among them. It was 
said that from that day Bridget assumed the sca- 
pular, and could never look on the sea; but it was 
long past, and she might now be seen through the 
sweetbriar spinning at her cottage-window, a spare 
but still handsome and raven-haired woman (Con- 
nor averred that “religion kept the age off her”), 
and unchangingly clad in the dark-green gown, 
with snowy cap and handkerchief, which she wore 
at chapel and market. There was in Bridget’s 
look and bearing that thoughtful dignity which 
belongs to character rather than station; and by her 
side: sat Mary, now a slender and pretty girl of 
eighteen, whose delicate complexion, shining brown 
hair, and neat though sober attire, told of a more 
retired life and careful habits than those of the 
peasants’ daughters around her. Mary was the 
darling of her aunt. She had brought up the 
motherless girl after her own heart, a young nun 
in all but the vow and cloister; gentle and pains- 
taking had she been with her childhood and 
youth, and Mary was to her a loving and dutiful 
daughter. 

Among so many relations, Bridget seemed the 
only friend she had in the world ; and the girl would 

en back to her quiet cottage and kindly coun- 
sels, as toa home and mother, from Mrs. Demp- 
Seys noisy iectures and the bustles of the farm- 
house. It was publicly known that no young man 
dare speak to Mary. She was never seen at dance 
or fair, and the general inference was that “Bridget 
wad make the girl as great a Christian as herself ;” 
ut there were also those who shrewdly sus- 
pected that Mary’s changeful cheek and sunny 
“ye were never intended for a spinster’s hearth 
and rosary. 


“ ~ . . ° 
Mary, avourneen,” said her aunt, as the pair 
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day of April was hastening to its close, “ Mary, 
avourneen, what hive ye been thinkin’ ov this 
hour? Sorra half a thread has passed through 
your fingers. A hope, darlin’, ye heard no bad 
news down the lane ?” 

“Not a word,” said Mary, blushing deeply, for 
the news on which she pondered might not be de- 
clared to Bridget. It was the rustic legend of an 
herb and spell by which one’s fortunes in life's 
most important lottery might be foreseen on that 
prophetic eve. Mary knew where the said herb 
(a small plant of the heath kind, known to the 
Ulster peasantry by its Celtic name, “the yarra”) 
grew thick on a rude earthen mound in a corner 
of her father’s furthest field, which no plough- 
share had touched, from the general belief that it 
was an ancient grave. There was a dying-out 
tradition among the old people of the country that 
the surrounding land had been either a burial- 
ground or a battle-field in remote times, for bones 
and weapons of wondrous size and shape had been 
turned up by the tillage of the elder Dempseys. 
Many a harvest had been reaped—aye, and dis- 
tilled, since then; and many a girl had gathered 
the yarra from that Cromlech on May Eve. Mary 
had heard a hundred tales of the kind from her 
loquacious stepmother, and, despite her aunt's 
pious precautions and daily sermons on the blessed- 
ness of the single state, and the wickedness of men 
in general, a hankering after the forbidden fruit 
arose in the girl’s mind. Might not she, too, try 
her luck, and learn from the yarra? 

There were few in that parish who, if bent on 
such an enterprise, would not prefer that Father 
O'Brien, their young priest, should be informed of 
it rather than Bridget Dempsey. With more 
than common education—for Bridget could both 
read and write—she was deeply skilled in the lore 
of her Church, whether doctrinal or legendary, a 
scrupulous observer of its ceremonies, and an une 
compromising enemy to every practice which, 
in her opinion, savoured of the black art. 
“Thim that takes to sich ways of axin news 
from the ould boy,” she was wont to remark, 
“laves it in his power to decave thim ; an’ though 
it didn’t becum a rale Christin to fear the likes 
ov him, wid God’s blessin’ they shud keep him at 
a distance.” 

No wonder, then, that the fear of her aunt, and 
an inward consciousness that the act was not in 
itself commendable, kept Mary silent regarding 
her intentions, for the yarra she had determined to 
pull ; and when the spinning-wheels were set by 
for the night, their simple supper finished, and the 
spring twilight fast darkening down, she diseo- 
vered a small errand to the farm-house, and stepped 
out, with a promise to be back in a minute. ce 
out of her aunt's sight, Mary flew across the fields, 
but her heart beat quickly as she reached the lonely 
mound. ‘There was not a sound of life or labour 
on the farm ; the dew was on the young corn, the 
crescent moon just rising, and by its light she 
stooped to gather a bunch of the charmed plant 
which, placed under her pillow, should bring the 
revealing dream, plucking it stalk by stalk, ac- 
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cording to traditional prescription, as she repeated 
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the following rustic rhyme in the vernacular 
Trish :-— 
“ Good-morrow, good-morrow, fair yarra, 
Thrice good-morrow to thee ; 
I pray that before the sun rises 
My love may appear to me, 
With the colour of his hair, 
And the clothes he will wear, 
And the words he will speak 
When he comes to court me.” 


“You're late pullin’ the yarra, Miss Mary,” said 
a voice so close to her ear that the girl started up, 
and would have fled, but right in her path there 
stood a tall man leaning on a staff, like one who 
had travelled far. Even by the moonlight Mary 
could see that he had a foreign look. His dress 
consisted of a long, dark-coloured gown, bound 
round the waist with a cord, a black cap, with a 
shell stuck in the front of it; but his face was calm, 
and, she thought, pleasant. “ Here,” said he, reach- 
ing her a small rosary, “give this to your aunt, 
and tell her that about this time to-morrow night 
I'll be at her door, with news she has long wished 
to hear from him that owned it last.” 

“For God's sake, tell her nothing about the 
yarra!” cricd Mary, her own terrors overcoming 
all the wonders of that message. 

“ Never fear,” said the stranger, with a sort of a 
smile. “ ‘The yarra’s for young creatures like you ; 
we'll have other matters to talk of. Go home, and 
give the beads to your aunt.” 

Mary did not wait for a second bidding, and 
had reached the cottage door before the difficulties 
of the case occurred to her mind. One and the 
most arduous condition of the yarra spell was, that 
whoever attempted it must utter no words after 
the above rhyme till the following morning. On 
going out, Mary had calculated upon her aunt's 
nightly habit of private devotion, and hoped to 
steal undressed to bed; but she had spoken to the 
stranger, and must deliver his message. He had 
promised not to speak of the yarra; and, alas for 
old discipline and young life! piously as Bridget 
had brought her up, Mary actually stood with her 
fingers on the latch till she composed a tale of all 
the farm-house people having gone carly to bed, 
and herself encountering the stranger half-way up 
the lane. 

“ I'm glad you're come back, dear,” said her aunt, 
as she entered; “there has been a strange fear in 
my mind. Is all right wid Connor’s people ?” 

Mary replied with the newly-invented story. 
It was told with considerable hesitation, but her 
aunt took no note of that. The sight of the rosary 
secmed to act upon her like magic. She gazed on 
it by the light of her logwood fire like one scarce 
willing to believe her eyes, and questioned Mary 
over and over again on the words and appearance 
of the sender. 

“He is a holy pilgrim,” she said at last, with a 
suddenly relieved look, as her niece mentioned the 
shell in front of the stranger’s cap; “a pilgrim 
sent to tell me news I hive been prayin’ for these 
five-and-twenty years. Avourneen, did he say 
where he cum from ?* 
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“Not a word but what I tell you,” said Mary, 
“ How in all this world did he know my name 
And what news can he hive for you, aunt ?” 

“News of thim that’s gone and forgotten,” saiq 
Bridget, in a kind of murmur, as she hung oyer 
the fire, and gazed upon the beads. Like those jp 
common use among the peasantry, they were of 
coarse blue glass, with a small brass crucifix at. 
tached, which seemed wern and blackened by the 
action and damp of time. “ Gone and forgotten 
by kith and kin,” she continued. “ The house at 
Malin Head is but a heap of stones now. There 
has been neither smoke nor fire there for seven 
years ; and this has come back from the salt says 
tome! There’s miracles a workin’ yit !—glory to 
His name !” 

“What do you say, aunt?” cried Mary, over 
whom fear and wonder began to creep. 

“Tt’s only ould notions of mine, dear,” said 
Bridget, recovering herself. “Go you to bed, and 
say your prayers. It’s a wonderful time, this May 
Eve!” 

The last observation recalled to Mary’s memory 
the yarra she had carefully concealed before enter- 
ing; and curious as she felt regarding the stranger 
and his business, the consciousness of that dangerous 
secret, as well as the deference to her aunt in which 
she had been brought up, prevented all inquiry for 
the present, and the girl was glad to retire, though 
oppressed by a vague terror from the wild words 
which Bridget had let fall. Mary’s devotions were 
fervently performed that night, with sundry addi- 
tional aves by way of composition for placing the 
yarra beneath her pillow; though aware that the 
penalty annexed to breach of silence was what the 
peasantry term “a conthrary dhrame ”—that is to 
say, one explicable only by some singular cross- 
reading. Mary considered any revelation on the 
subject better than none; but never had a night's 
rest in her simple, regular life been more broken 
or disturbed than that from which she woke early 
on May morning to hear the swallows twitter at 
her low window. The yarra had, indeed, made 
strange revealings; but nothing remained in her 
mind except a confused recollection of Father 
O'Brien in full canonicals, and a soldier in bright 
scarlet, who came and went through her dream 
with but one face between the two; and often as 
the girl woke in the surprise of that discovery, she 
heard her aunt all night long praying aloud 
earnestly through the thin partition which divided 
their dormitories. 

Bridget was, nevertheless, early at her wheel, 
with her look of wonted composure. The children, 
who came as usual singing rhymes and scattering 
branches and May-flowers at her door, were Tre 
warded with a blessing and a few halfpence; but 
the morning gatherings of dew, and the evening 
jigs and bonfires with which the youth of Innis- 
howen yet continued to celebrate the lst of May, 
found no favour in Bridget’s sight, and Mary 
regarded them not, for her mental life was that 
day passed in vain endeavours to interpret her 
dream; and the event of the previous evening 
was allowed to slumber in apparent forgetfulness 
between the aunt and niece. Nothing could Mary 
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make of the priest and the soldier; but her step- 
mother had a strong taste, not to say genius, In 
such matters. Indeed, it was currently reported 
that in the earlier days of her wedded life she had 
kept Nelly Rogan, the professional dream-reader 
of the district, in constant pay—of course profiting 
largely by her instructions; and Mary now de- 
bated with herself the propriety of consulting her 
wisdom. ; ' 

She was recalled from a deep deliberation on 
this subject by her aunt saying as the twilight fell, 
“Mary, dear, you didn’t see Connor's people last 
night; just slip down and ax how they are doing, 
an’ you needn't be in a hurry back till I go down 
for ye mesilf, darlint.” 

Mary thought of the stranger and his message ; 
but she had business of her own on hand, and lost 
no time in visiting the farm-house. The younger 
Dempseys had gone out to dance round the bon- 
fires. Connor followed them to sce the sport, and 
his helpmate was quitting her own door for the 
same purpose when Mary arrived ; but the glorious 
opportunity for dream-reading which her step- 
daughter’s communication disclosed brought her 
back to the hearth and pipe (for without the latter 
weapon Mrs. Dempsey’s inspiration was feeble), 
and she descanted over “the vistments and regi- 
mantils” to her own great satisfaction and the 
small edification of her listener, for no conclusion 
did the prophetess reach, but an earnest wish for 
Nelly Rogan’s return to this mortal state that she 
might lend her valuable assistance. 

“Nelly Rogan has other work to mind,” said 
the low, deep voice of Bridget, who had lifted the 
latch and stepped in unperceived by the con- 
fidential pair. ‘“ Mrs. Dempsey,” she continued 
(Bridget always addressed her sister-in-law on 
those genteclly distant terms), “what I hive heerd 
this night wud pit both you an’ the neighbours 
from helpin’ young people up wid folly, and 
spindin’ yer time over dhrames and coortships till 
yer dying day.” 

Mary sat confounded; while Mrs. Dempsey, 
who would have taken up the defying strain but for 
a wild mingling of fear and curiosity, responded, 
“Goodness be about us, what hive ye heerd ?” 

“News from the other worl’,’ said Bridget 

solemnly, seating herself; and Mary perceived that 
she looked pale and worn, though it was not an 
hour since they parted. “It his been the Lord’s 
will to sind me a wonderful messenger, an’ a 
couldn't rest widout tellin’ ye about the souls of 
yer father and mother. They're ill off yonder, by 
reason on the light weights of butter and corn.” 
_ The last words seemed to fall with overwhelm- 
ing conviction on Mrs. Dempsey’s mind, for she 
flung her pipe in the corner, pulled a rosary out of 
an old chest, and set to her prayers in an instant. 

“Aye, ye may pray,” said Bridget, apparently 
losing her wonted respect for devotion, which on 
Mrs, Dempsey’s part gradually slackened as her 
sister-in-law, almost unquestioned, proceeded to 
reveal how friends, neighbours, and relations fared 
in the invisible state. Mary and her stepmother 


listened in terror and amazement ; for not only was 
idget’s information astonishingly perspicuous, 
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but the condition of the departed often appeared 
the reverse of all previous conclusions, and few 
among them had attained to rest. On this point, 
however, the listeners were enjoined to solemn 
secrecy, and the family’s return at length broke up 
their conference. For the first time in her life, 
Mary felt afraid and unwilling to accompany her 
aunt to the house where that mysterious revealer 
had so lately been; for Bridget avowed that she 
had heard all from the pilgrim, and he would come 
again. But, once within its walls, the girl saw that 
she was unaccountably changed. An uncertainty 
had come over her speech and manner; she was 
absent, and yet agitated, even at her prayers. But 
the pilgrim had evidently mentioned nothing of 
the yarra, that was Mary's comfort ; and, in spite of 
fear and perplexity, the accustomed soundness of 
her sleep came back, 

In the succeeding days it was marvellous even 
to Mary how rapidly her stepmother contrived to 
spread abroad Bridget’s contidence—scores came 
to the cottage to inquire after the truth of state- 
ments affecting their deceased relatives. But Mrs. 
Dempsey’s efforts were soon rendered superfluous 
by Bridget’s own ; for never did the morning shine 
on her without a message similar to that delivered 
at the farm-house, troubling her pious soul for some 
family in the neighbourhood. Many a mile in 
that wild district did the good woman walk in the 
distribution of this unexpected intelligence, ocea- 
sionally, it must be confessed, with small thanks 
for her pains, as the reports she brought regarding 
the departed, besides being generally the reverse 
of consolatory to the living, inasmuch as the penal 
settlements of eternity, so to speak, appeared, by 
her account, to be literally peopled from Innis- 
howen, she had copious information on the causes 
which led them to that locality, in the shape of 
curious and hitherto unknown portions of bio- 
graphy. 

Bridget’s habitual prudence seemed to desert 
her under the importance of these revealings; for 
wherever they were ill-received she published 
them without delay, and the scandals to which 
they gave rise soon filled the barony with gossip 
and disputes. Man, woman, and child talked of 
nothing else. In every hamlet parties for and 
against Bridget’s gospel were formed, till all 
Innishowen was divided into two great factions, 





‘one of which maintained that her revelations came 
from an angel, and the other that she was in direct 
communication with Satan. It was remarked that 


the elder and more pious part of the population 


‘uniformly adhered to the first, and the less sober 


‘or more interested portion to the latter; but both 

parties admitted the singular truth of her disco- 
_veries as far as they referred to earthly doings, 
and no doubt remained in the barony regarding 
the pilgrim’s existence. He had been seen by 
different individuals at strange hours, and in soli- 
tary places; but no one, except Bridget and her 
niece, had ever exchanged words with him. 

Mary was not ignorant of his ery to the 
cottage, though she witnessed none of his inter- 
views with her aunt, which always took place long 
after she had retired to bed. Many a night the 
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irl tried to watch; but somehow sicep overcame 

er, though even through her slumbers she was 
conscious of sounds and voices in the house, and 
her aunt was sure to have a message for somebody 
in the morning. Indeed, the greater part of 
Bridget’s time was now spent either in dispensing 
such tidings, or praying for the souls of her de- 
ceased friends, all but Raymond O’Dougherty, 
whom she solemnly pronounced to be safe in 
heaven. When not thus engaged, the woman was 
so restless and abstracted, so careless of worldly 
matters and so engrossed with her revelations, 
that poor Mary felt strange and solitary in her 
resence ; and a less elastic mind would have been 

rne down by such a weight of the marvellous, 
for little relaxation could she find at the farm- 
house. It was great days with the Dempseys. 
Their faith in Bridget, though strong, was not un- 
mingled with family pride in the miracle ; and the 
wars which Mary's stepmother waged with in- 
terested or unbelieving neighbours entirely occu- 
pied that energetic lady, to the utter forgetfulness 
of the “conthrary dhrame.” 

lt was not however, with the dreamer. 
Never did Mary see Father O'Brien, even at the 
altar, without recollecting May Eve and the gay 
soldier who seemed her suitor, under favour of 
the yarra. The girl began to observe also, though 
at first she thought it was but a simple fancy, that 
the young priest took particular but concealed 
notice of her. Father O’Brien had been only 
two years in charge of the parish; he was a native 
of Connaught, a province which, with the rest of 
Ireland, enjoys a gay or rather wild repute. 
There was a rumour of his reverence having been 
persuaded into Holy Orders, against some con- 
scientious scruples, by his uncle, a learned dean, 
who had received his education in the Jesuits’ 
College, in France, which he went back to visit 
at the outbreak of the Revolution, and was never 
heard of after. Most people thought the story 


80, 





true. O'Brien had a frank face and a manly 
bearing; but both belonged to the world rather | 
than the Church. He could make himself at home | 
in wake or wedding, was careless of clerical 
power, and most tolerant to the young; though | 
the stricter portion of his flock, and Bridget. 
among the rest, were by no means satisfied with | 
his laxity on the subjects of Lent and holidays. | 
Easily, yet irreproachably, had the young priest 
walked in his wild parish, carrying the principle 
of non-interference to its utmost extent, especially | 
in the case of Bridget Dempsey. She belonged to. 
that small number of the Irish Catholic peasantry 
whom more than common intelligence and a sin-. 
gularly pure life have raised above the level of an 
ordinary parish pricst’s authority. It was said | 
she confessed only to the bishop, and her late) 
increase of knowledge had elevated the lady still 
higher in spiritual rank; but the rows which_ 
arose in field, fair, and still-house over her an- 
nouncements having by this time demanded the 
attention of the county police, Father O'Brien 
found himself also called on to interpose. His | 
resolution to that effect had been widely circulated | 


| 
i 


throughout the preceding week by his old house-{ hinted that great things might be expected from 
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keeper, Sheelah, perhaps for the purpose of warp. 
ing or intimidation ; and the scattered parishioner, 
were astir at an unusually early hour on Sundg 
morning, in order to be in time for what they de. 
nominated “the grate hearin’,” otherwise Bridge 
Dempsey’s public rebuke by his reverence. Mary 
also arose in fear and trembling. It was 3 
terrible day to all the Dempseys but Bridget 
whom her young niece found placed at her ow, 
table with pen, ink, and paper, earnestly by 
slowly, as unpractised hands are apt to do, Writing 
out what appeared to be a letter. 

“Tt's a message for Father O’Brien regardin’ hj; 
mother’s sowle,” said she, carefully folding up the 
sheet. “I got it last night, an’ couldn’t thrmg 
mesilf wid the tellin’ on it. The Lord be mar. 
ciful till us all! Dress yourself, avourneen, an’ 
folly me till the chappel; for Ill neither sit nor 
brake bread till I hive given this intill his own 
hands.” 

Mary did not dare to ask a single question, and 
her aunt was long gone before, having made her 
preparations and communicated the news of that 
morning to Connor’s family, she set out with them 
to chapel. The place of public worship for the 
inhabitants of central Innishowen was of a kind 
by no means uncommon in the backward corners 
of Ireland at the period of our story. It con- 
sisted of a circle, inclosed by a wall of green 
sods, in a mountain glen, hard by the priest’s 
house, or rather cabin, with an altar of the same 
material in the centre, and a rude stone font for 
the consecrated water. There was a regularly- 
built chapel in the adjoining parish, the priest of 
which and Father O’ Brien officiated there by turns 
in winter Sundays; but in this rustic temple the 
summer masses were generally celebrated, and 
except that, as Connor remarked, it was “an un- 
convaniant place to lite candles in,” a more fitting 
shrine for peasant devotion could not well be 
found. ‘The service had commenced before the 
Dempseys’ arrival, and, much to the disappointe 
ment of the congregation (rarely had they assem- 
bled in such force), it concluded without a single 
rebuke to Bridget, who knelt in her usual place 
close by the altar, and seemed the most devout 
among the worshippers; but Mary remarked that 
something more than the mass seemed to agitate 
the priest when he looked in that direction, and her 
aunt left the spot with what even the girl knew to 
be spiritual pride in her eye. She had, in the lan- 
guage of her neighbours, “settled his reverince;” 
for Bridget made no secret of her message to the 
priest excepting its substance, in which she could 
not be urged beyond her morning statement, “ that 
it concerned the sowle ov his mother.” But 
her claim to information from realms beyond the 
grave now appeared established ; and a terrified 
yet admiring crowd accompanied her to the 
cottage door, some requesting her prayers for them- 


_selves, and others her good offices on behalf of long- 


lost relatives. Bridget had reached that stage of 
triumph at times attained by saints in this vala 
world. She dispensed warnings, advice, and 1n- 
telligence with the most gratuitous liberality, and 
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her interview with the pilgrim in the coming 
night. Mary and she sat up alone in their cottage 
about sunset, the aunt enlarging upon her super- 
natural knowledge, as usual, and the niece endea- 
youring, With the ingenuity of eighteen, to dis- 
cover the purport of her message to Father 
O’Brien, when the latch was lifted, and the priest 
himself stepped in, 

« Bridget Dempsey,” said he with a troubled but 
determined look, “ what that pilgrim told you 
regarding my mother's sin was true. _No living 
man knows it but my uncle, the dean, if he be yet 
alive; but I do not believe that her soul is con- 
demned for that. She lived to repent, and did 
many a good deed both before and after. Some 
evil man or spirit is deceiving you. If you expect 
him to-night, send Mary to Connor's, while I stay 
in her room ; and, when he comes, I'll question the 
pilgrim.” : ‘as td 

“In welcome, yer reverince!” said Bridget 
almost superciliously. “He promised to be here 
when the world wis sleepin’. Maybe ye don't know 
that he is wan ov thim that died an’ was allowed to 
cum back.” 

“No matter what he be,” said the priest, “ I'll 
question him this night on what he has told of my 
mother. Mary, my girl, step you down to Con- 
nor's, and tell no one to come here, for I’m going 
to watch with your aunt for the pilgrim.” 

Glad of the command, though intensely curious, 
Mary repaired to the farm-hoyse, which she found, 
as it generally was in the evening, thronged with 
neighbours, who had, of course,«but one topic 
among them, the grand event at the chapel. Mary's 
intelligence served to deepen the general interest; 
and they sat long and late around the crackling 
hearth. No one cared for going home till they 
heard the result of the conference, which they con- 
cluded must terminate some time before morning ; 
and the priest had given Mary a parting promise 
that he would call at the farm-house on his home- 
ward way. It was past midnight, and a temporary 
silence had fallen on Connor Dempsey’s kitchen ; 
and Mary, restless and uneasy, stepped to its open 
door to breathe the air of the warm night, and look 
up at her aunt’s cottage. There was not a breeze 
hor a bough astir in the soft calm air; but, as the 
girl looked in the direction of her aunt’s house, a 
great light suddenly flashed from its windows; 
then, as if from above and around her, there was a 
sound of wild and shrill laughter, passing away till 
it was lust in the distance, and all in the cottage 
seemed dark again. Mary's frightened looks and 
broken words yave the alarm as she staggered in; 
but it was not till the early breaking of the sum- 
ler day that the assembled neighbours could make 
up their minds to proceed with Connor Dempsey 
4 tueir head, for he would not go without them, 
to the cottage. All was quiet within, except the 
hum of low conversation, and her brother's knock 
Was answered by Bridget, who sat there alone 
With the priest; but her Bible lay on the table, 
aud, having invited them all to enter, the woman 
it their presence took a voluntary and solemn oath 
“po it never to reveal to mortal man what had 


Lappened that night in her cottage, while the | 





priest, with a low benediction, weut his way 
home. 

“ Connor, dear!” said Bridget, as soon as he was 
gone, with more familiarity than she had assumed 
to her brother for years, “‘Connor, dear! a'm out 
ov consate wid this house now; maybe you could 
put Mary an’ me up in a corner ov yours till I get 
mesilf detarmined what to do.” 

Connor gave an amazed consent, and the neigh- 
bours dispersed unedified ; but, on the following 
Sunday, a new priest officiated at the altar in the 
glen, and, after a sermon against prying into things 
people didn’t understand, he informed them that 
the bishop had sent him to look after the parish, as 
Father O’Brien found the duty too much for him. 
His housekeeper, Sheelah, from whom endeavours 
were made to extract information, assured all 
inquirers that “his riverince had got a letter from 
the Pope to go to Roome, an’ be made a cardinal 
for his larnin’.” But why or where the priest 
went was never ascertained. Of course, the event 
at the cottage afforded large scope for conjecture, 
and many an explanation was hazarded. Some 
presumed that his reverence had discovered a 
cloven foot on the pilgrim ; others, that he was the 
spirit of his uncle, the dean, who had been killed 
in France, and was allowed to walk the world for 
no good. These opinions long divided the legend- 
lovers of Innishowen; but the pilgrim never after- 
wards appeared within the barony, nor could Bridget 
be induced to speak of him even to the Dempseys. 
Whatever she had sworn to keep secret was sufficient 
to prevent her return to the cottage, except for the 
purpose of collecting her small property previous 
to a journey to see some distant relations settled 
on the Antrim coast. Bridget never came back, 
but found another habitation there, and sent for 
Mary, who willingly obeyed her summons, though 
it was remarked that the pilgrim’s coming or 
going had a most subduing effect on Mrs. Dempsey, 
and Connor was heard to say in private that, “ if 
it wis the Ould Boy himself, he had done some 
sarvice till Innishowen.” Whether in this sentence 
the honest farmer referred to the increase of his 
own domestic comforts, the remnants of Bridget’s 
revelations, which were occasionally cast up in 
quarrels, or the news which a traveller two years 
after brought from the county Antrim, his neigh- 
bours could not determine; but the said traveller's 
tale was that Bridget Dempsey took rank in her 
new locality as “a wonderful spinner and a grate 
Christin,” and that the niece had “just been 
married tothe young schoolmasther, an uncommon 
larned man from Connaught, ov the name of 
O'Brien.” He added, that the wedding was 
made memorable by the bridegroom wearing the 
uniform of the Volunteer Corps, then raised 
in every district against the threatened French 
invasion; and in that of Antrim O’Brien was a 
sergeant. 

On hearing this report, Mrs. Dempsey observed 
that “the yarra on the ould grave was 
thruest in all the barony ;’ but neither her own 
fine grown-up daughters nor any of their young 
neighbours would ever venture to gather it after 
Mary's meeting with the pilgrim on May Eve. 
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Voulez-vous guon dise de bien de vous? N’en 
dites puint. Let biographers or bookmakers— 
and the terms are, with rare exceptions, synoni- 
mous—take home to themselves this trite saying 
of good old Pascal. But lest Dr. Wordsworth’s 
orthodoxy should revolt at the notion of lighting his 
torch at the flame of a believer in the Pope’s in- 
fallibility, let us appeal to him as a classical man, 
and bid him seek a moral in the story of Tarpeia. 
Crushed, borne down, overwhelmed ’neath the 
weight of ornament, her fate presents no unapt 
type of the lot of him who succumbs and perishes 
by the very means deemed calculated to enhance 
his glory or establish his renown, Una prodest, 
secunda nocet, tertia mors est. Poor Words- 
worth, alas! furnishes forth sufficing illustration 
of our moral. What has he gained, will we ask, 
by the unmerciful be-biographying, be-memoirising, 
be-lifing, and be-noticing, his memory has so merci- 
lessly undergone? Nay, what has he not suffered 
and lost by such process? And have there been 
none to save him from his friends, none to prevent 
his undergoing the ostracism of an Aristides, with- 
out possessing—we speak not of the poet but the 
man—a jot of those characteristics that make man 
stand out in bold relief amid his fellows ? 

A scholar and a Christian sage, floating gently 
down the stream of lite, whose waters were to him 
ever calm and unrufiled, of a capacious heart and 
kindly impulses, the Corycius senex of Rydal 
Mount held on the even tenor of his way, happy 
in his pursuits, happy in his mental resources, 
regun a@quabat opes animis; and whilst some 
might be found to dispute his right to the poet’s 
lays, none can withhold their esteem and admira- 
tion from one the very type of that quality so dear 
to Englishmen—respectability. Although we do 
not pretend to take rank among the unqualified 
admirers of each production of his fertile pen, still 


we have ever entertained a very high opinion of 


his poctical merits; and that opinion have we on 
many an occasion recorded in these pages. It was 
our pleasing duty, sot very long ago, to direct our 
readers’ attention to the last production of his pen; 
and as we pointed out the merits and dwelt upon 
the circumstances of “The Prelude,” running it 
through even from his boyish days, we did con- 
ceive that We were in some sort biographical as 
well as critical; but, lo! ere the ink of that article 
be well dry, we are called on to sit in judgment 
upon two ponderous volumes, purporting to con- 
tain—what¢ A Lite? No. Memoirs? No. Bio- 
graphical Notice, or any other possible synonyme ? 
No. Even the worthy canon’s assurance would 
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illustrative of them; in a word, to write a biographi- 
cal commentary on the poet’s works.” Now this 
strikes us as being very funny; and that ou 
readers may not be deprived of the humour of the 


thing, we will for their benefit extract a few pas. 


sages that precede the lines we have just quoted :— 

He confided his secrets to his lyre ; to it he communi- 
cated his feelings and his thoughts on every occasion of 
interest, public and private ; and hence his Life is written 
in his Works. 

Nor is this all. One Poem, especially—that which has 
been given to the world subsequently to his death—the 
Prelude, is designed to exhibit the growth of his mind 
from his infancy to the year 1799, when, if we may so 
speak, he entered upon his mission and ministry, ‘and 
deliberately resolved to devote his time and faculties to the 
art and office of a poet. 

His Works, therefore, are his Life. And it would be a 
superfluous and presumptuous enterprise to encroach upon 
this their province, and toinvade the biographical eminence 
on which his Poems stand. Let them retain their supre- 
macy in this respect; and let no other Life of Words- 
worth be composed beside what has thus been written 
with his own hand. 

This being borne in mind, it ensues as a matter of 
course that the present work does not claim for itself the 
title of a Life of Wordsworth. Nor, again, does it pro- 
fess to offer a critical review of his poems, or to supply 
un elaborate exposition of the principles on which those 
poems were composed. Mr. Wordsworth had no desire 
that any such disquisition should be written. He wished 
that his poems should stand by themselves, and plead their 
own cause before the tribunal of posterity. 


And now we confidently inquire whether the 
dictates of Dr. Wordsworth’s duty do not read 
very much like the special pleas of some cunning 
pleader. It has been done—it shan’t be done— 
it oughtn’t to be done—there’s not the slightest 
necessity for its being done—it is imperative that 
it should be done; and the bulky volumes before 
us testify to the logic and consistency ot the reve- 
rend canon. And now to the consideration ot 
what has been done, and how it has been done. 

In the first place we have, by way of supplement 
or rider to the aforesaid ‘ materials subordinate 
or ministerial,’ diaries, memorials, reminiscences, 
and, above all, epistolary essays, served up after 
the most ill-arranged and heterogeneous fashion. 
Whilst the reverend compiler of subordinate matter 





yields but little in prolixity of detail to the trum- 


peter of the great lexicographer, he sinks immea- 
surably beneath him in sparkling narrative or 
graphic description. ‘The very genius of common- 
place must have imparted its leaden inspiration to 
Dr. Wordsworth’s pen as he delivered himself ot 
those various preliminary passages that served as 
argument to the sayings and doings of his gifted 
hero. Mark the protundity of the tollowing intro- 
ductory account of a vacation-tour; let the banks 


have failed him, had he presumed to augment the | of Cam and Isis record and re-echo the astounding 


swoln list of such productions; but a stern sense of 
duty steps in where assurance fearstotread. That 
duty dictates to him “ to endeavour to supply mate- 


| 
! 


| 


} 


fact that college lite is diversified by vacations, 
whereof the summer one is the longest :— 
University life in England is diversified and relieved by 


rials subordinate and ministerial to the poems, and! vacations, of which that which recurs in the sumumer 


EO 





* Memoirs of William Wordsworth, Poet Laureate, D.C.L. By Christopher Wordsworth, D.D., Canon of Westminster. 2 Vols. 
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ths is of sufficient length to afford a complete change 
of scene to the mind of the student. This is often a fortu- 
nate circumstance, and it was particularly so in the case of 
William Wordswortb. If his university course had been 
continued with little and brief intermission throughout the 
wear, or if he had spent his vacations at Cambridge, it is 
- obable that the influences derived from early familiarity 
with the grand and beautiful operations of nature, which 
had given vigour and independence to his intellect, and 
fervour to his imagination, would have become feebler and 
feebler, and that his spiritual and moral being would have 
declined in dignity, and have been impaired in strength. 

Happily for him, he returned for his first summer vaca- 
tion, in 1788, to his beloved vale of Esthwaite. The young 
collegian lodged in the same house, and slept in the same 
bed, as that which he had occupied when a school-boy. 
He revisited his old haunts. The spirit of the lake and the 
rale; the fresh air of the woods, and fields, and moun- 
tains, breathed new life into his soul. He derived new 
buoyancy and energy from the scenes of his early days, as 
one who has long been languishing on a bed of sickness 
drinks in health from the breezes of some beautiful region 
in which he was born. 


mon 





And apropos of this same tour we are utterly | 
at a loss to conceive the slightest necessity, in the 
year 1851, for the appending thereto a minute and 
post-master itinerary of the route pursued by the 

t and his friend and brother-collegian Jones | 
in 1796; and the same dreary detail occurs again on | 
the ocezsion of his visit to Rome. The reasons for 
such minutize are, doubtless, no mystery to Dr. 
Wordswerth’s publisher; nor do we think that it 
was at all judicious, or in anywise calculated to 
enhance our respect for the poet’s character, to place 
upon record the very crude results produced on his 
mind by his different visits to foreign parts. We 
can scarcely imagine that Wordsworth would have 
been over pleased by the reproduction of his politi- 
cal letter to the Bishop of Llandaff. His reverend 
kinsman informs us that Wordsworth “had a good 
deal of stoical pride, mingled with not a little of 
Pelagian self-confidence.” It may have been so, 
but we see nothing in the evidence adduced whence 
we can infer aught beyond the slender and illogical 
conclusions arrived at by a mind too impressionable 
by passing impulses, and somewhat warped by 
prejudice. 

We presume that Wordsworth’s letters consti- 
tute the main feature of the present work. Now, 
we have heard it objected to his poems that they 
savour occasionally too strongly of prose. The 
converse can by no means be predicated of the 
latter. More thoroughly prosaic they could scarcely 
be. If he write on the subject of his excursions, 
his epistles read like log-books ; if he return answers 
to queries propounded by his correspondents, he is 
diffuse and rambling to an extent which makes us 
somewhat sceptical as to his professed dislike to 
letter-writing, We will not allude to his constant 
mention of his works, and his intense self-glorifica- 
tion, tor epistolary communication has ever been 
regarded as the normal safety-valve for suppressed 
egotism. That Mr. Wordsworth availed himself to 


the utmost of the accorded latitude appears passim. 
As it would be invidious to extract instances, we will 
Content ourselves by referring the reader, inter alia, 
to the letters in the second volume, pages 53-55. 
But it is a far more grateful task to record how, 
amid all these faults, faults of the heart find no 





place. 


Not an epistle but bears the impress of the 
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kind and gentle nature that dictated it ; and in their 
hour of suffering and trial, his friends ever met from 
their gifted correspondent the promptest and most 
gracious tribute Ft ties sympathy. 

Spite of the advanced age which he attained, and 
the stirring days in which he lived, Wordsworth 
clung, with a tenacity unworthy of him, to the pre- 
judices that so long withstood the onward march of 
progress. In the Catholic Emancipation Act he 
saw the utter downfall of what his Holiness of 
Exeter forbids us to term the Protestant faith, 
and in his eyes ‘the passing of the Reform Bill” 
and ‘*the destruction of the Constitution” were 
synonimous terms. He was for imposing “ vigorous 
restrictions” on the liberty of the press ; and on the 
great question of education, whether national or 
private, he appears to have entertained, if not con- 
fused, at least confusing ideas. However, there is 
one letter of his on this important subject which 
contains remarks and suggestions so judicious and 
so sensible that make it matter of regret that he 
did not seek to extend his observation and practical 
experience. We will give an extract from the 
etter alluded to. It is addressed to his friend, 
Archdeacon Wrangham, who appears to have con- 


‘sulted him on the subject. 


I will allow, with you, that a religious faculty is the eye 
of the soul; but if we would have successful soul- 
oculists, not merely that organ, but the general anatomy 
and constitution of the intellectual frame, must be studied; 
for the powers of that eye are affected by the general state 
of the system. My meaning is, that piety and religion 
will be the best understood by him who takes the most 
comprehensive view of the human mind, and that, for the 
most part, they will strengthen with the general strength 
of the mind, and that this is best promoted by a due 
mixture of direct and indirect nourishment and discipline. 
For example, “ Paradise Lost” and “ Robinson Crusoe” 
might be as serviceable as Law’s “ Serious Call’ or 
Melmoth’s “Great Importance of a Religious Life ;" at 
least, if the books be all good, they would mutually assist 
each other. In what I have said, though following Pe own 
thoughts merely as called forth by your Appendix, is 
implied an answer to your request that I would give you 
“half an idea upon education as a national object.” I 
have only kept upon the surface of the question, but you 
must have deduced that I deem any = of national 
education in a country like ours most difficult to apply to 
practice. In Switzerland, or Sweden, or Norway, or 
France, or Spain, or anywhere but Great Britain, it would 
be comparatively easy. Heaven and hell are scarcely 
more different from each other than Sheffield and Man- 
chester, &c., differ from the plains and valleys of Surrey, 
Essex, Cumberland, or Westmoreland. We have mighty 
cities, and towns of all sizes, with villages and cottages 
scattered everywhere. We are mariners, miners, manu- 
facturers in tens of thousands, traders, husbandmen, 
everything. What form of discipline, what books or 
doctrines, I will not say would equally suit all these, but 
which, if happily fitted for one, would not perhaps be an 
absolute nuisance in another? You will also have de- 
duced that nothing romantic can be said with truth of the 
influence of education upon the district in which I live. 
We have, thank Heaven! free schools, or schools with 
some endowment, almost everywhere ; and almost every 
one can read. But not because we have free or endowed 
schools, but because our land is, far more than elsewhere, 
tilled by men who are the owners of it; and as the popu- 
lation is not over-crowded, and the vices which are 
quickened and cherished in a crowded population do not 
therefore prevail, parents have more ability and inclination 
to send their children to school; much more than in 
manufacturing districts, and also, though in a less degree, 
more than in agricultural ones where the tillers are not 


proprietors. 
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But we have extended far beyond the allotted 
limits our consideration of the present work— 
a work tending, if aught could, to impair the deep 
veneration we feel for the man, the high honour 
in which we hold the poet; and why should 
Dr. Wordsworth have thus wantonly and in- 
judiciously tampered with either? During his own 
ife-time did the poet and the philosopher rear 
with blameless hands his enduring monument. 
His pen has forestalled and rendered vain the 

uivocal labours of the biographer. Nothing 
daunted by the merciless attacks of crabbed critic, 
undismayed by failure, yielding not a jot to the 
distempered taste of a public over-excited by the 
stimulating diet administered by a Scott, a Byron, 


COAL MINE 


Tue recent terrible and destructive explosion at 
the Victoria coal-pit, Nitshill, near Glasgow, by 
which sixty-one lives were lost, has occupied much 
of the public attention, and occasions a few remarks 
from us on explosions in general. The lamentable 
ignorance which generally prevails on this entire 
subject leads us to attempt, within reasonable limits, 
a popular explanation (founded on strictly scientific 
investigations) of the causes of these dreadful 
Catastrophes. 

Coal-strata generally contain a varying quantity 
of explosive gases. Of these, light carburetted 
hydrogen is the chief, and perhaps the only in- 
flammable, constituent. It is composed of two 
volumes of hydrogen and one volume of vapour of 
carbon. One hundred cubic inches of this gas 
weigh 17-4166,° and its specifie gravity is 05504. 
One hundred parts contain by weight seventy-five 
carbon and twenty-five hydrogen. It is in many 
respects an important gas, therefore all its scientific 
characteristics are important. The few facts just 
mentioned are the result of much research and 
experiment. It is the confinement of this gas in 
mines which causes it to explode; for when free 
or unconfined it will not explode with violence 
any more than loose gunpowder. It becomes ex- 
plosive, and therefore the cause of a mining acci- 
dent, when a proportion of from seven to twenty- 
five per cent. of the gas is mixed with atmospheric 
air, which also at such times usually contains a 
small portion of carbonic acid gas and free nitro- 
gen. When a greater quantity than twenty-five 


per cent. of the light carbon and hydrogen gas is | 


mixed with the common air it will not explode: 
because air does not afford sufficient oxygen for 
combination with so large a proportion. When a 


less quantity than seven per cent. of the gas is_ 


mixed with common air it is too diluted and dif- 
fuse for explosion. The most explosive proportion 
has been found to be about twelve and a half per 
cent. of gas to the ordinary atmospheric air. 


— se a — 


* Henry, in his “ Chemistry,” says 16-044, 











ried out. 





and others of the stirring school, Wordsworth 
took no counsel, save from the inspirations o 
his own sterling and observant spirit. The lowly 
yet upright in station found in him an earnes 
chronicler, Nature's High Priest, he laboured 
long and lovingly to kindle in other hearts the 
sacred fire that pervaded his own, as he gazed op 
those mighty works reared by no human architect. 
nor could aught have better rewarded his pious 
labours than the warm appreciation now 
universally accorded them. 
Erst hattest Du Deine Freude dran ; 


Nun haben sie andre Leute dran ; 
Das ist nun Deine Freude dran ! 


EXPLOSIONS. 


This gas is the fireedamp of the pitmen. It 
exists in very large quantities In some mines, and 
is thought to be pent up in the body ef the coal in 
some state which admits of an easy passage into 
the aeriform condition, The common weight of 
the atmosphere keeps it down to a considerable 
extent, and we think that a pressure of four or five 
atmospheres, that is, of the common air increased 
in weight fourfold or fivefold, would altogether 
hinder its development in the gaseous state. Being 
only about one half the specific gravity of common 
air,it is always tending to rise into the same. Itis 
said that, when pure, fifteen times its own bulk 
of atmospheric air will prevent its ascendibility. 

Where a coal-mine is so situated that this gas 
largely exudes from it, it is called, in the language 
of the pitmen, “a fiery pit.” The more bitu- 
minous the coal, the more caking it is in its 
burning, the more does it commonly contain of 
gas. ‘Thus the mines on the Wear and the Tyne 
are much troubled with it; and this very Victoria 
Pit at Nitshill was so “fiery” that a single hour's 
interruption of the air-courses, or the ventilation, 
would sufter as much gas to accumulate as would, 
when exploded, shatter all the erections through- 
out the seventy acres area of the pit. 

The great object of colliery-ventilation is to 
dissipate or dilute this constantly-exuding gas, to 
render it inexplosive by diffusion into a large 
quantity of air, and to carry it off from the mine 
by continual atmospheric currents. Pits were at 
first very clumsily ventilated, if at all; now the 
ventilation of coal-mines has become a study 
and ascience. The Newcastle and Durham mine 
are generally well ventilated. We have ourselves 
descended several of them, and have been much 
gratified with their systematic ventilation. The 
plan adopted is to force a current of air through 
the passages of the mine by rarefaction. There 
are either two shafts sunk, or one shaft is divided 
into two compartments, by which this plan 1s car 
At the bottom of one shaft, or one com- 
partment, a large furnace is kindled, and this large 
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body of fire rarefies the whole shaft at the base of | ing each sqnare of glass to be open passages, and 


which it burns. As an obvious consequence, the 
gir which descends one shaft (called the “down- 
cast-shaft”), which is unrarefied, is immediately 
and forcibly drawn through the intervening pas- 

and ascends over the furnace up the other 
and heated shaft, which is called the “upcast- 
shaft.” It is, then, clear that the cause of the ven- 
tilation of the pit thus arranged is the difference 
between the weights of two columns of air, one of 
which is at the natural temperature, and the other 
at that of the rarefying furnace. Nothing can be 
more beautifully simple in theory, for the theory 
‘s that of every parlour and domestic fire-place, 


where the draught from the door of the room is | 


drawn by the fire over it and up the chimney ; 

and yet few things are more difficult in practice 

than to ventilate thoroughly a large mine on this 
inciple. 

There are not always two shafts, and where one 
must be subdivided difficulty and risk occur. he 
sinking of shafts is sometimes a very expensive 
business; many thousands have been expended in 
sinking one shaft to the coal-beds. Of course, the 


expense depends on the depths and various, 


obstacles, such as great bodies of springs, of shifting 
sands, and of rock. The depth of some of the 
Newcastle shafts is great. We descended shafts of 
800, 1000, and 1,800 feet in depth, The last shaft is 
near Sunderland, and is nearly the deepest perpen- 
dicular shaft in the world. Perhaps the words 
1,800 feet may not convey a very clear idea of the 
depth; but we may grasp the idea better by 
observing that this Sunderland shaft is nine times 
as deep as the Monument of London is high—that 
iz, it equals in depth the Monument, if placed nine 
times upon itself! We well remember, and ever 
shall, our descent of this shaft, through darkness 
visible and smoke most palpable. Of course, the 
proprictors would not sink two such shafts; hence 
the one is divided into two compartments, one of 
which forms the upcast, or ventilating shaft; and 
down this long chimney—for such it really was— 
we were launched.in a swinging basket, before 
breakfast, one fine summer’s morning! All the 
ventilating air in such a mine must travel through 
the various passages, and then return to its starting- 
point, and ascend through its fiery chimney. 
But even where two shafts are sunk, there is often 
much difficulty in the ventilation, from the extent 
of the workings of the mine, and the great distance 
of the extreme points, or the impediments in the 
Way of reaching them. ‘To secure the life and 
health of the pitmen, air must be conducted to 
them as surely and as purely as their daily food. 
W hen they are labouring in the farthest passages, 
and in angular turnings, this is not always easy ; 
but the various devices which have been adopted 
in the Northumbrian and Durham pits to secure 
this end are really ingenious, and commonly suc- 


cessful. 

The system of working the mines there is such 
a to lay them out very much in the form of a large 
window placed flat upon the ground. Imagine one 
of your parlour windows taken out and laid upon 

¢ floor, and suppose the bars or frames contain- 





the glass to be solid coal, and you will have a 
tolerable idea of a northern pit. It is, then, a 
kind of network system, the passages crossing each 
other nearly at right angles, and being multiplied 
by similar crossings as they proceed. Then the 
solid coal stands up in the shape of huge square 
solid pillars. The last working of all is to get 
out these pillars, after which the roof falls in, and 
the mine is abandoned, being closed up by the 
meeting of roof and floor. Sometimes portions of 
the pillars are worked away, and portions of the 
pit abandoned. These parts of the pit so deserted 
are termed goaves (we think from a Welsh word), 
and these goaves become so many gasometers, for 
their ruinous state liberates the gas from the coal, 
and causes it to ooze out upon the surrounding 
passages, 

If a pit can be successfully ventilated, the miners 
seldom hesitate to employ naked candles at their 
work ; if it cannot, they use the lamp invented by 
Sir Humphrey Davy. This lamp is well known, 
at least in name, as a signal triumph of practical 
science. In a few lines we will attempt to show 
the rationale of the Davy-lamp, deducing our 


| explanation from Sir Humphrey's description. 














Flame is a gaseous matter heated so intensely 
as to be luminous. When flame comes in contact 
with the sides of very minute apertures—as when, 
for example, wire-gauze is laid upon a burning jet 
of coal-gas, it is deprived of so much heat that its 
temperature instantly falls below the degree at 
which gaseous matter is luminous, and consequently 
the gas itself passes freely through the interstices 
of the wire without communicating ignition. Thus 
the light of the flame still continues without its 
explosive power, and this is always the case at any 
degree of heat which the encased flame can com- 
municate to the surrounding wire, for the gauze of 
wire having a large extent of surface, and being, 
from its nature, a good conductor of heat, it loses 
heat with great rapidity, and thus exerts a cooling 
influence over the gas which may be burning 
inside the lamp, and reduces its heat below the 
point at which it will ignite and explode. Such 
is the scientific rationale of the lamp. Its cone 
struction is simple enough; for it merely consists 
of a small cylinder of wire-gauze, the aper- 
tures of the wire-gauze being extremely small, 
and at least 625 in number to the square 
inch of surface. Within this cylinder, which is 
protected by a covering at top and at bottom, a 
lamp-wick is placed, and fed with oil. When the 
wick is lighted, the lamp may be used safely in all 
parts of the mine. Although the fire-damp often 
passes through the gauze of wire and enlarges the 
flame, yet the flame never passes in return through 
the gauze, for the reasons above stated. We have 
often been startled with the sudden increase of the 
flame inside the lamp, when in some recess of a 
coal-pit ; but, of course, the alarm was only that of 
a novice to the mines. 

If these Davy-lamps were always 
there would be few accidents from as 
but as they give a feebler light than candles, there 


is a great reluctance on the part of the men to 


used in mines 
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employ them. In the majority of mining explo- 
sions we find that the Davy-lamp was not in use. 
This is reported to be the case at the Victoria Pit, 
Nitshill. No accident had happened for four 
years previously ; hence, perhaps, undue confidence 
was inspired in the efficiency of the ventilation ; 
and hence, on that day when a sudden discharge of 
gas occurred, probably from a fall in the roof of 
the mine, the terrible accident took place which 
plunged sixty-one human beings into eternity! 

An Act of Parliament has been recently passed 
to authorise the inspection of coal-mines by Govern- 
ment officers. In pursuance of this Act, four ex- 
perienced gentlemen have been appointed to in- 
spect the British coal-pits. At least four more 
ought to be appointed, and these should be gentle- 
men totally unbiassed by any kind of connexion 
with colliery-owners, and wholly unaddicted to 
any pre-conceived system or theory of ventilation 
and coal-mining; for a gentleman educated in 
and restricted to one district, will not be the very 
best inspector for another, where the system is 
different and the chief men look shy. 

One of the present inspectors has been engaged 
in examining the Nitshill pit, and is reporting 
upon the circumstances of the catastrophe. It 
may be interesting to our readers if we conclude 
this paper with a brief description of the appear- 
ance of a pit and its neighbourhood after the occur- 
rence of a similar and fatal explosion, some few 
years since. The description will be that of an 
eye-witness and actual visitor. 

“As long as memory remains to us, we shall 
never forget the circumstances of our visit to the 
W Pit, near Newcastle-on-Tyne, about ten 
years since, just after the occurrence of an ex- 
plosion there. As we approached the locality no 
smoke was ascending from the tall engine-chimney. 
No shouts of men and calls of boys gave life to 
the surrounding desolation as before. We first 
called at the chief agent’s house, and requested the 
favour of being permitted to descend the mine 
and observe for ourselves. ‘This, with some diffi- 
culty, was obtained. Equipped, as usual, in 
mining dress, we —— the agent himself 
to the pit’s mouth. What an assemblage of 
anxious faces was there at that little spot! The 
wives of men of whose safety there had yet been 
no tidings. Wives did we say ?—rather, widows 
in almost assured anticipation. The pit was small, 
but the explosive force had been terrific ; for it had 
shattered the timbers, and deranged the winding 
machinery. With difficulty, therefore, did we 
secure a safe descent in a wicker basket, together 
with the agent. As soon as we arrived at the 
bottom of the shaft, we lighted our Davy-lamps 
and began to grope through the main passage ; but 
difficult as this is at all times to a novice, it was 
now ten times more so, since immense masses of 
stone, coal, and rubble were scattered confusedly 
all about. A hard concussion on our shin-bone 
soon brought us into a disagreeable acquaintance 
with one such mass. After this, we had to scram- 
ble over stone after stone, and heap of fragments 
after heap, in order to make any progress at all. 
At length the whole passage became nearly 
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blocked up. Men were engaged in tunnel]; 
through the mixed mass, just as if they were fore. 
ing a drift-way for the first time. A stranger to 
such matters would have said that no human be. 
ings had ever trodden that course before ; whereas 
in fact, hundreds of men and boys, and hundreds 
of loaded coal-waggons, had made that very place 
a kind of highway but the day before. By the 
time that we had scrambled through holes ang 
hollows barely larger than our own bodies, we came 
upon a company of three miners employed with 
pick-axes and other mining implements in search. 
ing for dead bodies. They had strong reason to 
think that some one or more of the men had beep 
crushed down in that very spot. Nor were they 
wrong; for, about twenty minutes after we had 
arrived they came upon a battered can for water 
and a broken pick-axe, together with a rag or two 
of a bag that once held bread and meat. These 
were signs of death, if not of life. We were at 
the stretch of anxiety. In another minute they 
came upon a mass of soft coal, on which a jacket 
seemed to be fastened. The men uttered a low 
groan. They held up their mining-lamps. We held 
up ours, thinking this mass of soft coal would lead 
to a discovery of a dead body. ‘The men stopped, 
and stood speechless. The three or four lamps 
were held up high as the roof. They cast an un- 
certain gleam of light on the rubbish below. We 
were a little surprised at this sudden stoppage just 
when there should have been redoubled zeal. One 
of the miners turned over the mass of soft coal, 
peered at it closely with his lamp, and exclaimed, 
‘Poor Will Coxon!’ Reader, the apparent piece 
of soft coal was William Coxon’s dead body; the 
can, the bag, the axe were his! 

“The turn, as men say, which this gave us was 
not slight. We felt a sickness of heart and a 
parchedness of lip. We were willing—anxious 
to return; but the agent had to visit two other 
spots where digging was going forward, and we 
could not go back alone. Both these spots had 
been rendered remarkable by the previous exhu- 
mation of two or three bodies of the poor sacri- 
ficed men. One corpse was wrapped up, and laid 
on a board ready to be sent up to the surface. We 
then went, on all-fours, to a side-passage, where 
the damage had been considerable, and afterwards 
repaired to the stables of the pit. 

“ Every pit (at least in the north of England) has 
a very comfortable stable, where there are cribs 
and stalls for horses and ponies. Horses are let 
down the shafts by being inclosed in nets, and 
when once let down they may be said to have bid 
farewell to the sun, for they seldom come Up 
again. In the stables below they are well looked 
after; and being, of course, mostly of a small size, 
and ponies, they suffer little inconvenience. Indeed, 
the equable temperature of the pit seems to agree 
even better with them than the variable and 
changeable climate above-ground ; and they grow, 
therefore, very sleek, glossy, and fat in their sub- 
terranean life. It is proved that they keep in excel 
lent working condition; and, what might not 
expected, their sight is nearly uninjured by being 
always in gloom. Of course, when an explosioB 
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securs, the horses share the fate and death of the 
men. The carcase of one poor old coal-waggon | 
horse I stumbled over in my way to the stables. 
When I arrived at the stalls, singularly enough | 
they had been little injured ; and, to my surprise, | 
in one stall, fast to his crib, stood, calmly enough, 
one sleek little pony munching his hay, as if 
nothing particular had happened. I was told that. 
when first the exploring-party descended the pit, 
after the accident, the earliest and only sign of life | 
that came upon them was the shrill neigh of this | 
little pony, expressing, after his fashion, the fact of 
his escape, and the urgency of his hunger! I, 

tted the little animal with great regard, and | 
would have wished to bestride him above-ground. | 
He seemed to understand me; for he neighed again, | 
and moved his little ears in double-quick time, to 
the accompaniment of a far-switching tail. | 

“From the confined workings and narrow limits 
of the pit, and the rapid expansion of the gas after 
ignition, the effects were extremely violent, and 
the devastation tremendous. We _ noticed, in 
groping our way back by another course, that 


masses of strong Memel timber had been driven. 


before the ficry and gaseous blast, and shattered 
and forced into the coal. Coal-tubs, made of strong 
planking, and bound with iron, were broken into 
small pieces. Waggons had been forced off their 
wheels, and wheels had been made into masses of 
wood and iron. The explosion was distinctly felt 
at the surface by a sudden rush of wind and dust 
upwards against the current of air, the cage (or 
load) of coals then at the mouth of the pit being 
lifted several feet in height. An immense quan- 
tity of coal-dust was scattered all round ; and many 
of the wooden props that supported the roof of the 
mine seem to have been charred, and, in some 
instances, to have been half reduced to charcoal. 
The effects of the explosion were distinctly felt at , 
a distance of 700 yards from the place where it 
was supposed to have occurred. The coal near to 
the source of the calamity took fire, and demanded 
the utmost efforts and most anxious care of the 
miners to extinguish it. To effect this the pit was 
closed down, and a deluge of water was pumped | 
down, and conducted to the supposed place of fire ; 
had these efforts to extinguish the flames been un-. 
successful, the consequences would have been yet, 
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more fearful. Some mines which have been thus 
ignited have burned on for months, smoking, and 
charring, and smothering, and flaming up from 
every crevice to the daylight! 

“ When we had gained the surface again, the 
agent kindly sent a miner round with me to con- 
duct me to the cottages where the corpses lay 
which had been up to that time exhumed. I had 
braced myself up to seeing all. I never looked at 
corpses before; but I was much excited by my 
adventure, and wanted to complete my mental 
picture of this mining woe. My guide led me 
into a poor cottage where darkness ruled. An old 
woman was moaning, a new-made widow was 
absorbed in grief, four children were weeping 
aloud. I entered a back room, a sheet was removed 
from a bed, and there I saw what I will not at- 
tempt to depict. It wasa black mummy !—that is 
the nearest similitude. Five other cottages I 
visited, and saw five such spectacles. The last, 
indeed, was somewhat different. Its late owner 
had been killed by the after-damp. His features 
were in no way distorted, but calmly composed. 
His body was uncharred and unchanged. He 
merely looked as if he had been in a very deep 
sleep—but this was the sleep of death! Most of 
the corpses of those who are killed by the after- 
damp present this placid appearance. In all, 
thirty-two persons were destroyed by this explo- 
sion. I believe nearly all their bodies were 
exhumed from the mine to be inhumed in W—— 
churchyard. On the following Sunday the little 
green churchyard was the scene of a succession of 
funerals, or rather of one simultaneous funeral of 
many men and boys. Some twenty to thirty 
corpses are interred there of human beings who 
were called unto death at one moment's warning, 
and by one fiery blast. Such are the liabilities of 
a miner’s life. The chimney of the pit smokes as 
before, the engine steams away, the men liew coal, 
the horses draw it, the boys drive them, the coal 
comes to market, perhaps to the very fire-grate of 
the reader of this article! Many an anxious day 
of thought has the writer of this article bestowed 
on this subject, in the hope that some preventives 
or palliatives for such catastrophes might be found 


and applied.” 
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BY OUR OWN TOURIST. 


London, May, 1851. 
My pear Tart,—I have the audacity to flatter 
myself that you will not be sorry to see my hand- 
Writing once more, although it may strike you as 
being rather more shaky than in the days of old. It 
‘s hot many weeks since the most fashionable M.D. 
amascus informed me, with a grave face and 





‘1 impressive delivery, that, if it should please 


to heal me of the ague under which I. 
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was then labouring, I should find my recovery 


| greatly promoted by the wonderful quinine medi- 


cines to be procured in the Crystal Bazaar of 
England, in the country of London, unto which 
all the Hawagées (literally shopkeepers, alias 
Franks) of the earth were gathered together. As 
this judicious advice happened to tally with the 
inclinations of the ent (a not unfrequent 
coincidence with fashionable physicians, _— 
c 
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in the east or west), it was naturally taken as| happy target at a distance of 1,200 yards. | 
promptly as the case would admit of ; and here I need hardly say, sir, that I left Malta profoundly 
am again, a Hawagée at home among the great | impressed with the conviction that we are stil] 3 
nation of Hawagées. great military nation. 

Do not be misled by the title, “Impressions de| But my colonial observatinns were not taken 
Voyage,” which I am fully conscious of having | merely from a military point of view. Nobody 
borrowed from the talented M. Dumas, to whom I | can sleep a night or spend a day in Valetta with. 
owe, in common with the public, much besides that | out becoming thoroughly alive to the zealous inyj. 
I can never hope to repay. I am not about to bore | tations of the Roman Catholic religion, testifieg 
you with a fresh solution of the great Asian’ by the endless, tuneless, and timeless clang of g 
mystery. I frankly allow that I am not the Sir thousand promiscuous bells. You cannot walk up 
Galahad of that indefinite Holy Grail, of which all any main street without running against some 
recent Eastern travellers have professed the search, visible manifestation of the archiepiscopal dignity 
from Tancred down to Harriet Martineau. Imay | which invests the person of his eminence Nos, 
have penetrated as far into the interior of a few Dom Pvusiivs Maria EN Comitipus Sant; either jp 
Oriential milestones as is ordinarily consistent | the shape of a little bull just published by Nos, &, 
with the limited powers of human vision; but I) or in the miraculously-frequent apparition of hig 


mean to give God thanks and make no boast of it— | 


at least for the present. A time may come, for 
me as for honest George Seacoal, to let my reading 


and writing appear, when there is “no need of 


such vanity.” Be thankful that I do not inflict upon 
you the tiresome wound I received, while sketching 
in the Caucasus, from the musket of an enragé 
Circassian patriot, who paid distant but unvarying 
attentions to the outpost of my friend, Prince Ivan 
Petrovick, Captain of his Imperial Majesty’s 
Guards; or a still more tedious account of the 
domestic ménaye of madame sa mére, who hos- 
pitably entreated me in the Crimea. Congratulate 
yourself on escaping the recital of my various 
unsuccessful attempts to carry off Kossuth on board 


of a small English cutter, and the history of my | 


voyage on a primitive skin-raft down the Euphrates. 
For all such personal and remote details the 
public can wait. The impressions de voyage 
which I have the honour to present to you were 
picked up nearer home, warranted light and 
portable, small post size; but, unless I deceive 
myself, full of general interest and deep and 
mingled meaning. 

On my way home I passed a few days at Malta. 
I inspected the magnificent defences of Valetta 
with the eye of a reverent but intelligent tourist, 
not unsharpened by a few early lessons in the 
broad principles of fortification. I saw brilliant 
red-coats whirling round nightly in the waltz with 
that acharnement for “the mazy” which so proudly 
distinguishes the juvenile British officer. I saw 


J ‘ A | 
other red-coats displaying an equally enthusiastic | 


love of sport by going four miles out of town to 
ride races along a hard road at one o'clock in the 
morning. I saw the older hands executing the 
most arduous mancuvres of military science on 
the parade-ground and the billiard-table. I saw 
the great Sir C—s N—p—r returning westwards 
with a magnificent beard, after laying down the 
Command-in-Chief of the armies of India, and 
the gallant Major Edw—des with a beard equally 
magnificent, ready to assume the said Command- 
in-Chief of the said armies, or to make him- 
self generally useful. I saw a first-rate display 
of artillery-practice from the fort of St. Elmo, 
Where the balls lashed the water with a fury 
which would have out-Xerxesed the whips of 
Xerxes, and gradually riddled to death the un- 


_Eminence’s old London chariot, drawn by his 
_Eminence’s heavy omnibus-horses, and driven with 
ostentatious slowness by his Eminence’s coachman, 
in a cocked-hat, wherever there is a guard ready to 
turn out.and salute his Eminence. You cannot walk 
out of the town without encountering regiments of 
| live priests, in full work or in training. You have 
every facility given you for becoming thoroughly 
acquainted with the attractive varieties of a large re- 
'_pository of friars, baked post mortem. Every view 
of the island is studded with the domes of a hundred 
churches, and the crosses of a thousand chapels, 
But, en revanche, there are consolations for the 
home-sick Protestant. There is one lofty spire 
pre-eminent among the many domes, typically 
demonstrating the difference between straight and 
roundabout ways. The tower itself contains a 
well-selected theological library, and a peal of 
bells which would make genuine church music to 
English ears, if Malta contained science enough to 
ring them; and beneath its shadow the ceremonies 
of the English Church are carried on, After seeing 
that single spire from all sides and all distances, 
conspicuous in land-views, in sea-views, and views 
birdseye or celestial, iike the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land, I left Malta strongly ‘mpressed 
with the feeling that (however practically correct, 
with respect to the Maltese themselves, may be the 
grandiose assumption of the “Chiesa Catholica 
_Apvstolica Romana” to be “dominante ” in those 
islands) we English are, even colonially, a great 
Protestant people. 

I had flattered myself, sir, not only that these 
things were so, but that they were universally 
recognised to be so; that both the pages of his 
tory and the minds of men were conscious of the 
true British character. I had hoped that our con- 
tinental neighbours were ready to concede us the 
importance of a great nation in every sense of the 
word, and to treat our Protestantism, our military 
genius, our round wide-awakes, our plaid shoot 


ing-jackets, and all our national insignia, with 


respect due to great and eccentric facts. I was 
destined to be too soon disabused of such insular 
illusions. 

The Government of Malta had liberally replaced, 
gratis, the unintelligible and costly boogourdehs, 
and teskerehs, and firmans with which I 





opened the hearts of all provincial pachas, by * 
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‘ttle passport, simply requesting and re- 

a ah ayy C., Esquire, a British subject, 
ing to England, vid Marseilles, should be let to 
wz freely and without hindrance by all those 
whom it might concern, The French Consul at 
Malta, awake to the perception of four shillings, 
had countersigned this document. There has been 
a time when, under the protection of such a paper, 
sn Englishman might have passed unmolested 
through the world; that is to say, that large por- 
tion of the globe which is situated on the route 
from Malta to England, vid Marseilles. When I 





entered that commercially important but unsavoury 
harbour some three years ago, in the infancy of 
that Republic which is not yet come to years of | 
discretion, my passport was glanced at for a 
moment by a polite official, and returned to me as 
soon as the familiar legend of “ Dieu et mon droit” | 
met his approving eyes. All that system of ami- | 
ability is now changed, “ preparatorily (as the 
leading journals have long informed us) to the | 
entire abolition of the iniquitous passport-system.” | 
The great abolitionist movement has apparently | 
made it necessary for A. B.C., Esq., however anxious 
to leave the unsavoury Marseilles, to oscillate for 
hours, like a helpless pendulum, between a visible 
Bureau des Passeports and an invisible bureau of 
the Commission Centrale; at length to be rudely | 
accused of imposture by the Passport Office, be- | 
cause the Central Commission has not entered the | 
name of A. B.C. among the owners of passports ; | 
and to find out for himself, by patient investiga-_ 
tion, that the said Commission, ignoring all aris- | 
tocratic titles of courtesy, has described him in the | 
following terms: (LIEU DE NAISsSANCE) Bretagne ; 
(som) Esquire ; (preNoms) C. B. A. The intelligent | 
Mayoralty of Marseilles, when with difficulty con- | 
vinced of the incorrectness of the above statement 
of facts, bestowed upon A. B. C., Esq. (for the small 
charge of two franes), a provisional pass for the 
interior, liberally supplied with the antiquated im- 
pertinences of passport portrait-painting ; all which 
course of procedure, if we are to pin our faith upon 
the Times, is no doubt simply “ preparatory to the 
entire abolition of the system.” At last, I was 
free to leave Marseilles: I embarked in the coupé 
of the malleposte for Lyons, My fellow-voyagers 
were an officer of the French navy, and a lively 
young merchant of Marseilles; both of them good 
fellows, especially the naval officer, with whom I 
endured the various fortunes of war as far as Paris. 
He told alarming stories of the facility and quick- 
hess with which the Republic embarks and trans- 
ports her armies; all derived from personal 
observation, as he had been employed in the 
expedition to Rome. On hearing the words, 
l Expedition a Rome,” the Marseillais leant for- 
Ward with an air of extreme interest. I thought 
€ was about to enter on an energetic discussion 
of the moral rights and general policy of the 
“oman question, when he burst out with “Vous 
Y etiez! vraiment! Est-ce que les femmes y sont 
Saanles /# To which my other neighbour an- 
ered with that blunt candour which honourably 
marks the sailor (even when not British), “ Mais, 





ma foi, elles nous aiment pas trop,” as, indeed, they 
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have good reason. <A singular and not uninstruc- 
tive commentary upon the light indifference, or 
rather the fascinating and vaingueur ease of con- 
science, with which a great and free nation sends 
its thousands of soldiers to repress the struggles 
of a smaller people after a similar liberty. 

My own observations, taken through the windows 
of the coupé, athwart the voluminous smoke of 
unintermitted cigars, coupled with the exclama- 
tions of my companions, lead me to conclude that 
the whole agricultural talent of the country between 
Lyons and Avignon is concentrated on the growth 
of garance, or madder. It was always, “ Encore 
de la garance !” “Toujours de la garance!" “ Est- 
elle belle, cette garance !” The sun set overlong bril- 
liant green fields of garance, and the earliest dawn 
disclosed it again with, “Ah, en voila encore!” 
The wines of the Rhone will have ultimately to 
give place toadraught of garance-and-water. Not 
being conversant with the appearance of the plant, 
or the French name, I asked for an explanation of 
its uses ; and received the satisfactory answer, that 
it produces the brilliant red dye which colours the 
trousers of the French army. “If it was not for 
this plant we couldn’t afford so many pantalons 
rouges.’ Another variety of the dye is a bright 
yellow; the same, no doubt, which gilds the 
regimental caps, and smartens up the semi-Oriental 
uniforms, of the zouaves, spahis, Algerine chasseurs, 
and other gatllards @ Afrique. It is a striking 
and ominous fact, that so large a proportion of the 
native industry of the south of France should be 
devoted to the growth of red trousers. Consider 
what a baleful influence the doctrines of Protection 
may in this instance exercise upon the destinies of 
the world! ‘The red-trouser industry is already 
created ; the army must be kept at its present high 
standard, or even increased, to consume the pro- 
duce, and prevent the bankruptcy of the distressed 
red-trouser farmers; the army, being in existence, 
must be kept in work somehow or other—must 
conquer the Desert of Sahara, or quarter itself 
amicably upon Rome, or some other more con- 
veniently-adjacent metropolis, if only to keep its 
hand in, and to give at the same time, by the 
additional wear and tear of foreign service, a fresh 
impulse to the reproduction of red trousers. The 
fears of Sir Francis Head will sooner or later 
inevitably be justified. 

How soon this undesirable consummation may 
be looked for, and how easy, natural, and trifling 
an event in continental history it is expected to be, 
may perhaps be well illustrated by the following 
historical dialogue, of which I was a spectator at 
Lyons the next day :— 


Scexe— Hotel de I’ Univers at Lyons rey I 
beg leave romney maa | to recommend to all 
parties intending to travel). 


Time—Hour of table d'héte. 


Dramatis Persone. 
A very fine specimen of the British Lion, en 
route to Italy; st. between fifty and sixty. 
Wife of the British Lion. 
Le Lion Lyonnais, a fashionable young gentle- 
man of Lyons, 
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Garcon, a dumb waiter, or cophon prosopon, as 
the Greek hath it. - 

The undersigned, ditto. 

The conversation had turned upon a review of 
the 22nd Trousers, which had taken place in Lyons 
that morning—the age of the general in command, 
the age of Radetzky. 

British Lion (politely): “Nous avons aussi 

rmy nous trés vieux generaux. Par example, le 
Dook de Wellington, qui aura quarante (the re- 
spected Lion meant quatrevingt), deux ans ce 
premier de May.” 

Lion Lyonnais (with supreme indifference) : 
“Ah! ce n’est pas trop. Mais enfin, votre Duc de 
Velinton n'est pas general, il est amiral. D'ailleurs, 
tous vos soldats sont marins !” 

Wife of the British Lion (nearly fainting, with 
uplifted eyes ejaculates) —* O—h ! 

Such is history, as read in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, after a lapse of thirty-five years. The dear 
old fellow didn’t like to thunder out the name of 
Waterloo; he asserted strenuously that the said 
Duke had gained several victories in Spain: but 
i} avait beau faire—the young gentleman would 
listen to no readings of history except his own, 
and went away convinced that we had no soldiers 
at all on land, unless it might be one or two, and 
those black, au« Indes. Wis resolute incredulity 
was nearly as bewildering as Arclibishop Whately’s 
logical proof of the non-existence of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

Well, thought I, if we are not recognised as a 
nation militant, at any rate we exist as a Protestant 
people. The Lion of Lyons went off to the opera, 
and politely recommended us to follow his ex- 
ample; but, as the British Lion told him (it being 
Sunday)—“ Mercy, monsieur, nous sommes beau- 
coup trop Protestang pour cela!” 

The next morning, while shivering and smoking 
close to the funnel of a small steamer on the 
Sdone, I was suddenly accosted with “ Monsieur 
was an Englishmann, berhaps?”’ I turned round 
and saw a Capuchin friar, with his robe of brown 
serge, and the usual accompaniments. On my 
answering him in the best German I could com- 
mand, as the b of his speech so indubitably betrayed 
him, he poured forth a rapid history of his own 
life, wrapped up in a Tyrolese dialect, and incon- 
tinently proceeded to convert me. He had just 
come from Rome, where he had been intimate 
with the familte , and the familie , dis- 
tinguished English convertites ; and Pio Nono was 
“ein so lieber mann—so herzlich—so gut”—and 
the English were so good after they were con- 
verted, and everybody was so fond of them; and 
they felt so happy when they had felt so un- 
happy before ; and all the Catholics were so united, 
whereas all the Protestants were so disunited 
among themselves; and no good Catholic ever 
became a Protestant, whereas all the best of the 
Protestants were now becoming Catholics as hard as 
they.could; and Luther had no right to found a 
new religion, because he did not manifest his 
divine origin either by working miracles or by his 
life (being a wine-bibber, instead of creating wine 
from water); and English missionaries had been 
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the first to convert the German heathens, wher¢},. 
he hoped that, in return, German missionarig 
might now bring back the strayed English into the 
fold; and it could do us no harm to come over op 
our own showing, as we allowed that good 
Catholics would be saved; and the whole face of 
England would be once more covered with —_ 
&c. &e. &c. In short, he worked away at me, san; 
intermission, an hour by the dial ; and there jg po 
saying what the result might have been if | had 
not been protected by a triple shield of ignoranes 
in my inability to understand a great deal of his 
voluble Tyrolese German. Whether the preach. 
ment would ever have ended is also doubtful, if 
an unfortunate passenger had not opportunely gone 
into a fit, which gave me an excuse for escap) 
to employ myself more usefully than in the charac. 
ter of an unwilling catechumen. 

I travelled onwards to Paris, and from Paris to 
Boulogne, lost in moody meditation. . I mechani. 
cally deposited my provisional passport with the 
proper parties, and obtained in exchange a permis. 
sion to embark. I walked on board the Folkestone 
boat, still ruminating on the probable destinies of 
our beloved country. It was a dark night, with a 
heavy sea running. I was speculating on the ease 
with which Changarnier and his 50,000 pairs of 
red trousers could be ferried over. I was pourtray- 
ing to myself the face of old England again covered 
over with monasteries and similar beauty-spots. 
I was asking myself, in troubled perplexity, “ What 
it would all end in ?’—when I heard a voice atmy 
side. It proceeded from the interior of a la 
hooded capote ; it formed itself into the modern 
phonetic expression of that language which, from 
the time of Nestor downwards, has always flowed 
sweeter than honey from the tongue; and it said, 

“QO Xenophon, son of Hephestus'—give me 3 
cigar !” 

The representative of those world-famous names 
of Grecian history and mythology descended to the 
cabin, and returned with a supply of the desired 
articles. The hooded capote politely offered me 
one. I took it with a bow of acknowledgment, 
and accepting the sudden omen, “eloquent to the 
wise,” I answered my own question—“ It will end 
in—smoke. In spite of converting Capuchin, 
Papal Aggressions, and antipapal  legislatios, 
England will not be again entirely covered with 
monasteries ; in spite of miles of madder, defective 
Frenchihistories of the wars of the Empire, and Sir 
Francis Head, the expected invasion will be of the 
most pacific order; there will—” 

“Shall I take your fare now, sir?” says te 
steward. 

“Yes, if you like. Have you carried over maby 
people lately ?” 

“Pretty middling as yet, sir. Not many fut 
riners likes to cross such a night as this, sir.” 

“South Forel’nd lights on the starbud bow, 
shouts the look-out to the quartermaster, who passé 
on to the man at the helm, “ Keep her steady. 
“Steady it is.” ; ; 
Hoping you will excuse the length of this lette, 





I remain, my dear Tait, yours to command, 
A. B.C. . 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Tur first question we ask ourselves this year on 
entering the rooms of the Academy is, what im-| 
ion will our foreign visitors bear away with | 
them as to English art? The exhibition of this 
year is well fitted for displaying the strength and | 
the weakness of the English school, though, when 
Turner is absent, and Mulready only reminds us 
of his presence by a small picture painted thirty 
vears ago, interesting as illustrating a page in the 
history of his genius, but comparatively valueless 
for any other purpose, the first feeling is neces- | 
sarily one of disappointment. Mortification follows | 
when we have made our way through the crowd, 
to the picture which the “ Hanging Committee”. 
delight to honour by awarding it the centre place, | 
on a line with the eye, at the end of the East Room 
—and we stand before the sole contribution of the 
President. A fancy head, which has done duty 
year after year, which “wept and prayed” as 
‘loisa a few years ago, which escaped as the wife 


half of this criticism is true altogether of Sir Edwin 
Landseer. The supposititious head, wreathed 


With coronet of fresh and fragrant flowers, 


dewy with the tears “that did their own disgrace 
bewail,” is what Shakspeare would have drawn 
had he painted with the brush instead of the pen. 
The lovely face of Titania, as she sinks to sleep 
exclaiming, “Oh, how I love thee !—how I dote 
on thee !” is “no bad,” as the cautious Edinburgh 
critic observed of Mrs. Siddons; but her figure is 
that of an overgrown girl of fifteen, and the flesh 
tints (always a weak point) more defective than 
usual ; whilst Puck, who peeps over her shoulder, 
is the Puck of Reynolds, without his fun and his 
grace; Mustardseed affiliates himself to Fuseli, 
“Cavalero Cobweb” is a mystical impersonation 
of German metaphysics, a pretty but very care- 


'lessly-painted little fairy lets off a rocket in the 
background, and the two white rabbits with pink 


of Francisco di Carrara, and found an asylum in| eyes, which serve as steeds for Peaseblossom and his 
the Vernon Gallery, which reappeared, “ by par-| companion, are out of place anywhere but in a 
ticular desire,” in the same character in the Aca-| hutch. ‘The supernatural part of the picture is 
demy last year, now figures again as “Ippolita| woefully deficient in fancy, and the human portion 





Torelli,” and occupies the space which we have 
seen filled by the master-pieces of Mulready. We 
expressed our opinion of Sir C. L. Eastlake’s nega- | 
tive errors in our observations on the exhibition of 
the Academy last year, and there is nothing in 
this picture requiring us to modify them. Above it 
hangs (134) “ A Group—Geneva ;” and when we 
have said that the group consists of a horse, an 
ox,a couple of mules, an ass, a dog, and a meer- 
schaum pipe, and that it is from the hand of Sir 
Elwin Landseer, no more remains to tell our 
readers that, in its own department, it is all that. 
genius and taste can make of such a subject. A. 
little to the left, the “Monarch of Glen Strae” | 
tosses his majestic antlers, snuffs the taint of human | 
presence on the breeze, and asks proudly how man | 
dares to “ molest his ancient solitary reign?” ‘The | 
collection owes to the same prodigal eascl, “A_ 
Highlander” (355), unsurpassable for the snowy | 
atmosphere—“ A Lassie” (369) stepping across a 
Lrook, with two fawns attending upon her; and,’ 
ui the background, a wee laddie and his collie— | 
such a collie! We could spend hours in con- 
‘ersation with him. He sets his head on one side, 
and backs his dog brains against the average of 
ainanity, the Royal Academy inclusive, and we 
a rather disposed to think the odds are in his 
7 our, A more ambitious, and, in our opinion, 
eg A accesstul picture, is (157), “Scene from the 
vith inet Might’s Dream.” Titania and Bottom 
ih ¢ ass's head. When Northcote painted his 
© of Balaam, Fuseli said to him, more truly 
politely, “ Ah, Northcote, you are an angel 
an ass, but a sad ass at an angel!” The first 











of Bottom’s figure indicates far tvo plainly to be 
agreeable that he was one of the “ great unwashed.” 
We object still more strongly to the remaining 
picture, by Sir Edwin Landseer (588), “ The last 
run of the Season.” It offends against what we 
hold to be an invariable canon of art. Physical 
suffering, unless connected with some ennobling 
emotion of the mind, is an unfit subject cither for 
painting or sculpture. “The Laocoon” and “ The 
Dying Gladiator” are divine ; the “ Ishmael” at the 
Great Exhibition is detestable. It is a faithful 


and disgusting representation of mere hunger and 


thirst. Such subjects only delight the morbid ap- 
petites which revel in Madame ‘Tussaud’s Chamber 
of Horrors. This exhausted fox sins against this 
canon. If it is intended to represent a vixen 
heavy with cub, so much the worse. Sir Edwin 
Landseer ought to be above pandering to the 
wretched cant which denounces fox-hunting as a 
cruel amusement. Everybody who knows any- 
thing knows that, but for fox-hunting, foxes would 
soon be as scarce in England as wolves; they 
would be trapped, shot, tortured, starved, and ex- 
terminated ; instead of which they live jolly and 
safe for seven months out of the twelve, with a risk 
of dying their natural death during the other five. 
Fox-hunting is, in fact, the only aes which the 
good is pure and unalloyed. impoverished 


farmer, the widow and children of keeper 
murdered in a midnight broil, the her drawn 
him astray to 


on by the temptation which first 
be a murderer—all curse the game-preserver. 
shepherd and the traveller hate the desolate ex- 


clusiveness of the deer-forest ; but man, horse, and 
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dog all benefit by fox-hunting, and most of all 
the fox himself, who owes his own existence and 
the protection of his most endearing family ties to 
the sport of which he is sentimentally called the 
victim. Out upon such cant! and out upon such 
pictures as this and as “'The Random Shot !"—the 
dying lion and the wriggling, writhing otter, which 
even the magic pencil of Landseer can never redeem 
from being disgusting. Still lingering at the end 
of the East Room, Mr. Leslie's “ Falstaff per- 
sonating the King” (140) next arrests the eye. 


The genius of Leslie is the handmaid to that of 


Shakspeare, Cervantes, and Fielding; no mean 
office in the Temple of Fame. He clothes the 
forms embodied by their imagination; and the 
Don, the Duchess, Sophia Western, Falstaff, and 
the Prince stand before us in their habits as they 
lived. We wish he would paint, as a companion 
to this picture, the passage which occurs imme- 
diately after, in the same scene, where Prince Hal 
personates his father, and Falstaff stands before 
him as the Prince. How different is his faithful, 
true, and modest treatment of these immortal 
creations from the audacious absurdity of Mr. 
Dyce, in 77, “King Lear and the Fool in the 
Storm!” This picture isa pot-boy treason against 
the majesty of Shakspeare. Lear, weak and irascible, 
becomes majestic from the magnitude of his aftlic- 
tion. The ruins of his mind, shattered by the 
most cruel of all ingratitude, are grand in their 
desolation. The magnificence of his immortal 
sorrow is degraded by Mr. Dyce to the frantic 
raving of a Jew clothesman for the loss of his bag; 
and his action and expression have been studied 
either from a hackney-coachman flapping his sides 
on a frosty morning, or from an old beggarman, who 
has sat down accidentally on a sturdy thistle by a 
roadside, and finds it uncomfortable. Shakspeare’s 
Fool is the playmate of Cordelia’s childhood. 
“Since my young lady’s going into France, sir, 
the Fool hath much pined away.” He is the object 
of Lear’s affection. ‘The irritable old man strikes 
Goneril’s attendant for chiding him, and that blow 
is the occasion for her outbreak. This we hear 
before the Fool comes on the stage. When he 
comes, he comes to tend his master, alone, in his 
deepest and most terrible affliction. 

but who is with him ? 

None but the fool who labours to outjest 
His heart-struck injuries. 

And, in the midst of the storm, Lear forgets his 
own sorrows in his affection for him. 





How dost, my boy? Art cold? 
Poor fool and knave, I have one part in my heart 
That’s sorry yet for thee! 
It has been usual to interpret Lear’: dying ex- 
clamation— 
And my poor fool is hanged ! 


as referring to Cordelia. We incline to the opinion 
that it isan outbreak of his affection for the Fool, even 
in the climax of his mightier sorrow; that the chords 
broken by the murder of Cordelia still vibrate with 
his affection for that faithful friend. And this 
impersonation of courage, fidelity, and tenderness, 
to say nothing of his wit, which flashes throughout 
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the play like the lightning through the runing 
hovel on the heath, Mr. Dyce thinks fit to repre. 
sent as a grovelling, disgusting and hideous jdiog? 

67, “Caxton’s Printing-office in the Almonry ¢ 
Westminster.” A glorious picture; every ling 
instinct with genius. Mark the printer's boy turn. 
ing over the wet sheet, the thoughtful head of 
Caxton, the finely-discriminated character of the 
King, and the Dukes of Clarence and Glo’ster—the 
loveliness of the children! The details, as is always 
the case in Mr. Maclise’s pictures, are painted with 
almost painful accuracy and minuteness ; each 
that lies before the compositor, every wood-block 
and printed card or handbill, every knot and veig 
in the wood of which the press is formed, is g 
separate picture. There is that peculiar tone 
which is the besetting sin of Mr. Maclise, and 
which we are almost inclined to attribute to some 
peculiar effect produced by colour on his eye, dif- 
ferent from that which ordinary mortals expe. 
rience, and the glittering light which brings all 
parts of the picture into equal and unnatural pro. 
minence. The left hand of Caxton, as it rests 
upon the press, seems to us weak, and dispropor- 
tionately small; but, with all this, it is a noble 
picture. 

Bray Mr. Millais in a mortar, and his Millaism 
will not depart from him. But what are the Hang- 
ing Committee about, to permit such disgraceful 
absurdities to disfigure the walls of the Academy? 
We eschew all controversy, theological, geological, 
and historical ; but if the two young ladies in 661, 
“The return of the Dove to the Ark,” are fair 
samples of the antediluvian inhabitants of the world, 
the Flood did good work; and we have every 
reason to be thankful that Professor Owen and Dr. 
Buckland have yet been unable to discover any 
authentic remains of the “homo,” or, at least, of 
the femina diluvii testis. In 561, “Marianna inthe 
Moated Grange” seeks to relieve her ennui by try- 
ing on a bright blue habit which pinches her back; 
and in 799, “'The Woodman’s Daughter,” we meet 
another melancholy instance of what, last year, we 
noticed as perverted talent; this year it is pet 
version without talent. Mr. Hunt’s “Scene from 
the Two Gentlemen of Verona” (594) is equally 
offensive; and Mr. Collins's “Convent Thoughts” 
(493), if possible, worse. But to dwell on these 
painful exhibitions of fatuity is worse than waste 
of time. These gentlemen have forced themselves 
into temporary notice, as any one might do who 
chose to walk down Fleet-street in the dress of & 
pantaloon. We have not the morbid appetite 
which relishes these productions; and whilst we 
sit at such a banquet as is now spread before 
we are not disposed to feast with “ Poor Tom, that 
eats the swimming frog, the toad, the tadpole, the 
wall-newt and the water; that, in the fury of his 
heart, when the foul fiend rages, eats cow-dung for 
sallets, and swallows the old rat and the ditch 
dog.” ; 

We need not travel far for better entertainment 
The bells of the old church ring merrily out, the 
gay sound of village jollity, and the happy la 
of childhood, welcome us to the “ Raising of 
Maypole” (552). The sinking sun of May-day 
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ds the stately oaks, which are just budding | 
4 and casts a lingering glance athwart the 
village green. The gallant Cavalier rejoices in 
the triumph of loyalty, and teaches the lesson of 
fidelity and courage to his boy; but his joy is 
dashed by an inward consciousness of the perfidy, 

fligacy, and ingratitude of those for whom he 
pes fought and bled, for whom his ancestral oaks 
have felt the axe, his plate gone to the melting-pot, 
and his broad acres been incumbered. The thoughts 
of the stern old Puritan are with Vane on the 
scaffold and Martin in the dungeon, with Milton 
in his blindness, and with the dishonoured head of 
Cromwell blanching on Temple Bar. To his eye 
the wreaths of flowers are stained with the blood 
of saints and martyrs; and his prophetic ear 
catches the wail of the widow and the orphan, of 
the victims of James, in the gay strains which are 
raised to celebrate the return of Charles. Such is 
the main action of this delightful picture; mean- 
time the human interests of life are busily at work. 
The lover tenderly lifts his mistress from her steed, 
the proud father tosses his child before the eyes of 
its delighted mother, the sturdy yeoman rejoices 
in his hearty and abundant fare, the roystering 
companion tosses off his foaming glass, and the 
children gambol round, with passions unawakened 
and appetites satisfied and delighted with the sim- 
plest indulgences. Look, now, at the details of 
the picture. Mark the stalwart athletic fellows who 
raise the Maypole; those brawny arms are painted 
with a fidelity worthy of Mulready ; and imme- 
diately behind them is a group of an old man and 
a girl with a child in her arms descending the 
stairs, of which the same artist might well be 
proud. Look, too, at the female figure leaning 
forward, also on the stairs, and at the bit of love- 
making in the left-hand corner; let your eye 
glance over the old fiddler, and the boy whose 
drum yet vibrates with 


Rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub, 
Have at old Beelzebub! 


and feast your eyes on the two village maidens 
who stand there all unconscious of their loveliness. 
The tone and colour of the picture are admirable ; 
and Mr. Goodail has had the wise self-denial to 
cast into broad shadow much of the most delightful 
ate the picture, and to avoid thereby Mr. 
lise’s error of making the whole of his picture 
equally prominent. There lie beneath this shade 
treasures which will well repay a minute investi- 
gation. We have watched Mr. Goodall’s career 
not without anxiety. His Vernon Gallery picture 
Placed him very early on a dangerous eminence 
Which nothing but great talent and intense industry 
could enable him to maintain. This picture is 
conclusive evidence that he possesses both, and 
with them that still rarer quality which enables 
him to profit by his own mistakes. This picture 
1, In all respects, his best, and entitles him at 
ence to rank with those artists to whose produc- 
tions we should proudly point to show our foreign 
Visitors what noble works the English school is 
Capable of. 
Beside it hangs (559) “ Woodlands,” an admi- 
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rable landscape by Mr. Linnell, far superior to 
anything he exhibited last year; richer and truer 
to nature; still rather too much of the red sand- 
stone about it, but very lovely. 

This brings us to the landscape-painters and 
Mr. Stanfield’s grand scenic picture (196), “ The 
Battle of Roveredo,” claims our notice first. All 
Mr. Stanfield’s pictures are popular, and they 
deserve to be so. It is with great hesitation that 
we hint a doubt whether he is justly entitled to 
the place usually awarded him of the first of our 
landscape-painters. In the production of grand 
and striking effects, in the startling projection of 
turret and bastion against the serrated outline of 
rocky or snowy peaks, he is unrivalled. The river 
wave of his “Tilbury Fort” of last year, the silve 
repose of his moon-lit sea, were perfect. We 
began this sentence with the intention of saying 
that all these pictures savour of the stage, that they 
are theatrical, and hold the mirror up to Nature 
in her sock and buskin ; but we cannot find in our 
heart to hint a fault in what has given so much 
delight, and can only bow to the supremacy of his 
genius. 

How delightfully the retiring sunlight and the 
silvery rays of the crescent moon contend for 
mastery in 147, “The Evening Hour!” How per- 
fect the middle distance—the farm-house to the 
left, with the trees round it—the light glowing 
behind the stile and figures to the right! There 
is a metallic look in the water which is offensive, 
and, as well as the exaggerated redness of the sun 
in 416, “Over the Sands,” is a departure from 
Mr. Creswick’s fidelity to his great mistress— 
Nature. Mr. Lee's heart is proof against all mere- 
tricious attractions: he woos Nature in her purest 
and simplest dress, and is one of her most favoured 
lovers ; she meets him in shady glens, such as that 
in which Mr. Hollins has painted him in 214, and 
lures him away from the trout-stream, to spend his 
“Morning in the Meadows” with Mr. Sidney 
Cooper, and to rest in the same good company 
under that glorious tree in the “Summer Even- 
ing” (610). What distances are those in both 
these delightful pictures! How true to calm, 
peaceful, English scenery! We wish Mr. Sidney 
Cooper would give us greater variety in his cattle 
—they are perfect. Cuyp and Paul Potter never 
did anything better. But it is toujours perdriz. 
Self-repetition is the bane of genius. “ l'augh-a- 
ballagh ” is its watchword. 


Forget the steps already trod, 
And onward urge thy way, 


is a beautiful and appropriate version of the motto 
of the fighting 88th. Mr. Sidney Cooper appears 
to agree with a worthy drover with whom, after 
many libations of whiskey, we once entered into 
a discussion on the merits of various breeds of 
cattle, which he closed authoritatively with these 
words: “Ye may talk through yon cloud, mon; 
but a short horn will pay the breeder mair siller 
nor ony ither beast.” 

There are other artists to whom the same 
admonition is applicable, and amongst these Mr. 
Frost holds the highest rank. Mr. Froot’s treat- 
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ment of flesh is essentially different from Etty’s ; 
he does not possess that marvellous and magic 
power which reproduced on the canvas the very 
work of Nature's hand, radiant with health and 
vigour, fresh from the bath, or warm and glowing 
from the dance. Yet the flesh of Mr. Frost is 
wonderfully beautiful, and he draws the female 
figure with more correctness, grace, and ideality 
than any other living artist. Let anyone who 
doubts this examine minutely 407, “ Wood 
Nymphs,” especially the lovely form partially 
immersed in the stream. His male figures want 
vigour. We miss the contrast of those wild dark 
youths whose presence gives such life to Etty’s 
“Origin of Marriage,” and “Dance on the Sea- 
shore ;” and all his faces are deficient in expres- 
sion. Mr. F. R. Pickersgill paints with a freer 
hand; his “ Rinaldo destroying the Myrtle” is, on 
the whole, the best picture he has exhibited. Less 
ainbitious than his “Sampson” of last year, and 
more powerful than his “ Rape of Proserpine,” it 
is full of grace and vigour. The mannerism of 
coupling adark and fair, or, to speak more plainly, 
a black and a ‘yellow beauty, should be avoided ; 
and, as with Mr. Frost all the faces are cast in 
one mould, Mr. Pickersgill either paints too ex- 
clusively from one model, or repeats an ideal fixed 
in his own mind. 

Sir John Watson Gordon leads the van of the 
portrait-painters, and his best picture this year is 
one which every eye will recognise. That ample 
and capacious forehead, those flowing locks (some- 
what thinner than of yore), the bright, speaking 
eye, the lips quivering with eloquence and wit, 
the 

Lion- port and awe-commanding face, 
all proclaim the Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Edinburgh. It is not “Christo- 


pher in his shooting-jacket,” nor yet “Christopher | ( 


under canvas ;” but it. is Professor Wilson in his 
arm-chair, and asserting his right to take his ease 
therein. ‘The air of the head, the position of the 
hands, and the whole attitude of the figure are 
admirable. There is dignity and repose even in 
the professor's inseparable oak-stick. 469, Dr. 
Connolly, and 76, Sir John Pakenham, are also 
very successful portraits by the same artist. 
Beside the picture of Professor Wilson hangs a 
full-length portrait of Dr. Wardlaw, by Mr. 
Macnee, which (and it is high praise to say so) 
does not suffer by the juxtaposition. We do not 
remember to have seen any of this artist's pictures 
before, but this is, in our opinion, one of the best 
portraits in the Exhibition; and we augur great 
things of him. Mr. Desanges has a graceful por- 
trait of the Duchess of Manchester. 69, Mrs 
Philip Miles, is one of the most successful of Mr. 
Grant's female portraits; and 141, Mr. Justice 
Erle, is faithful and more vigorous than Mr. Grant's 
pictures of men usually are. Mr. Boxall’s “Gib- 
son,’ and Mr. Pickersgill’s “ Wordsworth,” are 
gore pictures and likenesses. Mr. Knight and Mr. 
atten furnish a couple of Mayors. Mr. Knight's 
is a good picture, somewhat too full of colour, and 
happily the subject is one possessing considerable 
character. As for the other, we hardly know 
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whether most to compassionate Mr. Potter or M, 
Patten—whether to paint or to be painted js the 
most grievous martyrdom. It is really hard upon 
Mr. Potter that, in addition to the onerous duties 
of his mayoralty, which we do not doubt he dis. 
charges well, he should be pilloried in the Academy 
and then gibbeted in the Town-hall of Manchester. 

“The Lord Chancellor’ '(421) keeps a sharp 
look-out towards (463) “His Eminence Carding] 
Wiseman ;” and (394) “The Venerable Archdeacon 
Brooks,” from the other side of the room, is fully 
prepared to do battle for the orthodoxy of the 
Reformed Church, as by law established in these 
realms. This and 523 are vigorous portraits by 
Mr. Wescott, injured by the harshness and opacity 
of the shadows. 

We have wandered away from several pictures 
that well deserved an earlier notice. Mr. Frith’'s 
“ Hogarth brought before the Governor of Calais 
as a Spy” (204) is a clever representation of the 
well-known incident in Hogarth’s life. The story 
is well told. The virulent old clerk, with the pen 
in his mouth and the letter in his hand, determined 
to convict him if he can; the old Frenchman in 
the background asking admission ; the sentimental 
sentinel, with his love of “la gloire” and “ Jeanne” 
inscribed on his wristband ; the stupid old priest, 
the group of girls behind him—are all admi- 
rable. We like the figure of Hogarth least; it is 
not the little rugged, knotty, absent, irascible, 
indomitable man of genius we figure to ourselves. 

Hlow beautiful is (502) “A Gleaner,” jointly 
painted by Mr. Frith and Mr. Creswick! Mr. E. 
M. Ward’s (185) “The Royal Family of France 
in the Prison of the Temple” tells its tale well, 
and is admirably painted. The same artist's “John 
Gilpin” (430) is harsh and crude, and the expres- 
sion caricatured. Mr. Cope’s “ Laurance Saunders” 
381) is a fine, thoughtful picture, richly and care- 
fully painted. The noble and womanly affliction 
of the wife in the left-hand compartment, the com- 
passionate attitude of the porter’s wife in the back- 
ground, the stern head of the monk on the right- 
hand, are the finest points in this very fine picture. 
It is, however, a mistake (hallowed, we own, by 
high authority) to attempt to tell three stories at 
once. Mr. Danby shows a truer appreciation of 
nature and less mannerism than is his habit in 
(335) “ Winter Sunset—a Slide.” It is a picture 
well worth a minute examination; the skeleton 
trees, the cottage lights, the frosty atmosphere, are 
admirably treated. We do not think that Mr. Elmore 
has been successful in pourtraying Hotspur; he 
makes him too much of the Tipton Slasher, the 
mere bruiser, hacker and hewer of his fellow-me2. 
Woman's fondness twines itself round strange 
objects, but no Kate in the world could evet 
have called this red ruffian a “paraquito,” oF 
threatened to “break his little finger,” or uttered 
that loving lament over such a “sweet Harry- 
Mr. Linton has a view in Venice worthy ‘ 
Canaletto. Mr. Ansdell has painted the wolf in 
his “Shepherd's Revenge” with care and vigour; 
and his “Turning the Drove” is full of true obser- 
vation. 

Mr. Faed has some tasteful pictures of Scotch 
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t life, reminding one in tone of Wilkie, but 
negligently handled. Care and industry are essen- 
tial to excellence in this department of art. Mr. ' 
Brocky has some pictures in which the flesh is well 
painted. He has a good eye for colour, but it is 
not recorded in any account of their lives that 
Cupid ever kicked up his heels, made a summer- 
sault over Psyche, and finished by sitting plump 
down upon her, and that, too, whilst she was fast 
asleep; and in representing him as so doing 
Mr. Brocky has deviated from historical truth. 

The veteran academician, Ward, has many pic- 
tures, all full of genius, most of them also full of 
midsummer madness; but there is one called 
“Separation” (153) worthy of his best days. It 
is a small picture, and hangs beneath “ Titania,” 
where it may easily escape observation, which it 
will well repay. Miss Goodall’s “Stepping Stones,” 
(156) and Mr. Uwins’s “ Parasol ” (172) are in the 
same neighbourhood. What did Mr. Uwins mean | 
by painting such a picture as “ Ulysses anxious to 
return to his faithful wife,” &c. &c.? Is it recorded | 
that Ulysses was troubled with the tooth-ache? Or 
bas Mr. Uwins been studying in a dentist’s waiting- , 
room ? 3 is avery lovely face, beautifully painted 
by Mr. Say ; and 473 is a pleasing portrait of Mrs. 
Fortescue, by Mr. Gooderson. There are hundreds 
of other pictures which we want space, not inclina- 
tion, to notice. We are more and more impressed, 
every visit we make to the Academy, with the 
amount of genius and industry which is there 
displayed. ‘There are, however, two pictures 
which we must notice, not from any peculiar merit 
of their own, though both are in many respects 
praiseworthy productions, but on account of the 
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exalted {patronage they have obtained. 118, 
“Amore in Dio,” by Mrs. E. G. Richards, is an 
inoffensive Angelica Kauffmanish (if we may coin 
such a word) production. “L'Allegro and Il Pen- 
seroso,” 592, by Mr. J. C. Horsley, is a picture of 
more merit, but common-place, and reminding one 


_a good deal of the late Mr. Howard. There may 


be reasons as plenty as blackberries, and entirel 
independent of the merit of the pictures, why high 
patronage should be extended to those artists, and 
we have no doubt there are. But why should the 
catalogue of the Royal Academy be made the 
vehicle of a “ puff?’ Why should we be told 
that these pictures are “painted for his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert,” and not told that number 
nine thousand and ninety-nine was painted for the 
Marquis of Steyne, number one million for Sir 
Pitt Crawley, and one million and one for Henry 
Foker, Esq.? From the days when George the 
Third was blind to the grace of Reynolds and the 
genius of Gilray, royal patronage has not been in 
very high repute amongst artists, except for the 
substantial fruits which accompany it. If it is 
desirable to guide those who have no eyes of their 
own as to what pictures they ought to admire by 
the weight of authority, let it be done fairly 
and for all. There are five hundred men unknown 


to fame, the name of any one of whom appended 


as the purchaser of a picture would be more gra- 
tifying to the pride of an ambitious and enthu- 
siastic artist than that of the illustrious Prince 
whose patronage is exclusively paraded in the cata- 
logue. The rooms of the Academy should be an 
arena for the free manly struggle of genius, not 
an office for puffery and flunkeyism. 
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Poems, Legendary and Historical. By Epwarp 
A. Freeman, M.A., and the Rev. Grorcr Ww. 
Cox, 8.C.L. London: Longman, Brown, Green | 
and Longmans. 1850. 

Tat the lyres of our minstrels twain give forth 
right tuneful melody will be readily conceded by 
the most casual and careless of their readers. But 
to be reader casual or careless is not ours. It 
behoves us in our critical capacity to be exceeding 
wary how we suffer ourselves to remain deaf to 
notes false, harsh, or jarring, because the general 
effect of the instrument that produces them may 
be to soothe and ile the ear. 


tion. 





he present poems are ushered in by a most 
wordy and diffuse preface, whose object appears to 
be, firstly, to plead in excuse for the use of the | 
ballad form of composition, and, secondly, to de- | 
monstrate how exceeding difficult it is to adopt 
reer form without “exercising a merely imitative 
aculty,’ That our authors ae been unable to 
=n with such difficulty is, as we will presently 
show, glaringly apparent throughout a large por- | 
tion of their poems. That the ballad possesses a 


‘ballads of Mr. 


peculiar fascination above other poetical styles 
cannot be questioned. Whilst yet in the nursery 
ballads formed our first introduction to poetry, and 
for ballads shall we ever retain our early predilec- 
Who amongst us has not perpetrated in his 
day a score or so of poetical absurdities in this pet 
metre? Than ballad-writing what can be easier ? 
Such we know to be the general opinion; and a 
most fallacious and erroneous one it is. ae mee! 
a respectable degree of proficiency in this style o 
composition requires a oi shee of his art. The best 
specimen we possess in the present day has cer- 
tainly been furnished by our friend tier 
(Mr. Aytoun will not accuse msof passing him over 
without due respect); and mugh as we admire the 
acaulay, and well as he has ad- 
hered to the rules prescribed by that mode of ver- 
sification, still even he is occasionally guilty of 
mannerism, evidenced, if we may s0 express Ours 
selves, by a certain straining after sim . 
Now, despite their elaborate treatise on 


poetry, we do not think our authors have been 
successful 


in their attempt at its execution. 
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Although hunting in cou les, they have too often 
missed the true scent. eir lines are smooth, 
their rhythm pleasing and harmonious; but in the 
construction of their poems they have lost sight of 
the leading features of the balled —simplicity and 
brevity. Of these flagrant omissions the ‘“ Songs 
of Greece,” although abounding in beautiful pas- 

es, afford a most striking proof. Neither do 
we think that the poets have sought to form or 
amend their style by the study of the old Spanish 
ballads; in fact, it appears to us that they are 
ignorant of their very existence, else they would 


surely have paused ere they retrod such well- 
trodden ground. 

We can adduce no stronger proof of our authors’ 
short comings as regards ballad-writing than by con- 


trasting some es from their “Songs of the 
Moorish Wars” wi lel lines in the original 
Spanish. Granada has fallen, and her Sovereign 


is made thus to demean and lament himself by our 
poets. 
“ Sick of soul and sad of heart, 
Fain would I far hence depart— 
Though I bear a hidden woe 
With me, wheresoe’er I go.” 
* * s 
Gleaming flashed from Muza’s eye 
Burning scorn and anger high, 
As he painted all the woe 
They should suffer from the foe ; 


Shouts of hate, and searing pain, 
Wanton gibe and wild disdain— 
Galling fetters, durance vile, 
Luring lie and deadly wile— 
* o * 

“ But I shall not see the day 
When our name shall pass away ; 
Recreant heart and perjured hand— 
These may dwell within the land.”’ 

Now, this is all very fine writing; but, to our 
thinking, there is a little too much swagger about 
the vanquished prince. Surely such of our readers 
as are familiar with the old Castilian will be more 
inclined to sympathise with a fallen hero who thus 
describes his hapless plight :— 

Rey que tal corona pierde 
No se tiene de acatar, 

Ni cabalgar en caballo, 

Ni hablar di pelear, 

Mas dé no lo vean las gentes 
Su vida en Uanto acabar. 

So, again, our authors make his mother (it 
should be wife) add insult to injury, by reviling the 
last Moorish King in good set terms to the tune of 
a dozen stanzas of eight lines each, whereof one 
will be sufficient for our present purpose. 

But my words are idly spoken ; 
’Tis too late to heed them now, 
For the crown thy mighty sires have worn 
No longer decks thy brow. 
Thy life hath been a ieee spell 
Was on thee night and day ; 
Thou hast waked thee but in time to see 
Thine empire pass away. 
The following eight lines contain the sum total 


of the reconvenciones (rebukes) of the indignant 
queen :— 
O desventurado Rey, 
Que hace tal uedad, 
Que 4 Grenade ther puede, 
Y no se quiere ahorcar ! 
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Por el bien que te deseo, 
‘o, Rey, te quiero matar, 
Que quien tal reino ha dejado 
Poco es la vida dejar. 


We had marked out sundry other parallel pas. 
sages, but want of space compels us to omit them; 
those which we have given prove that in these 
instances at least our poets cannot be charged with 
imitation. Such is not, however, the case when 
we turn to the “Songs of the Conquest ;” for we 
affirm, without fear of contradiction, that had not 
the authors, clerical and lay, been previously ac- 

uainted with Macaulay's spirited “ Battle of Ivry,” 
the “ Field of Hastings” would never have appeared 
in its present form, and the same approximation 
“to style,” &c. (see preface), is observable through- 
out the whole of these ‘“‘ Songs.” 

But we will turn from the further consideration 
of these florid and inflated attempts to ape the 
ancient ballad, so little calculated to raise their 
authors above mediocrity. Far more gratifying is 
it to us to congratulate Mr. Cox on having in 
his most pleasing poem, the “ Recollections of 
Childhood,” emancipated himself from trammels 
which sat but ill upon him, and given free scope to 
his poetic genius. One such poem as this is worth 
a folio of dreary excavations from mines long since 
worked out; and we trust that Mr. Cox, will 
henceforth seek within his own resources the mate- 
rial for that fame which cannot fail to reward 
powers such as he so eminently possesses. We will 
for the present take leave of him and his co-adju- 
tor; but we cannot close our notice of their works 
without subjoining a few stanzas from the poem of 
which we have expressed ourselves so highly. 


Why love I so the mountains as they rise 
With snow-capped summits, which the evening light 
Most fondly tinges with a thousand dyes ? 
Why ever pass before my fancied sight 
The varied valley and the beetling height 
And foaming waters? Why so often wander _ 
My thoughts through scenes so joyous and so bright, 
Which to my seeming, as on them I ponder, 

In childhood’s glory bathed repose so sweetly yonder = 


For scarce I deem would there my visions roam 

So oft, if ’twere not that they sought again 

The glowing scenes of childhood’s early home : 

Ah! strange (amid the changeful joy and pain, 

Which, like the shadows sweeping o’er a plain, 

Checker our onward journey through this scene 

Of labour tempest-tossed upon the main), 

Most strange it seems to pierce the mists between 
And think what we are now and what we once have been. 


If not for us in childhood’s careless day 

’Mid scenes unvaried rose each morning sun, 

And one like to another passed away, 

Leaving no memory when its course was run— 

If not all feebly was our life begun 

’Mid sights that clog and dull the torpid soul— 

Ob, often, ere this earthly strife be done, 

Our thoughts a moment breaking from control, 
Will watch again the stream of childhood onward roll. 


Thus, as the thoughts of early hours return, 

Would I record them in my fitful strain : 

For stars that with uncertain glances burn, 

And thoughts that scarce one moment long remain, ~ 
If of them yet a sign we would retain, 

Must, as they rise before us, each receive 

Their hasty chronicling, and thus again, 

|__ While o'er lost hours of happiness we grieve, 

| May re-awakened joy our throbbing bosom heave- 
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Caleb Field. A Tale of the Puritans. By the 
Author of “ Passages in the Life of Mrs. Marga- 
ret Maitland,” ‘*Merkland,” &c. London: 
Colburn and Co. 1851. 

We cannot forbear surmising that our gifted 

authoress has placed the gist of this last production 

of her fertile pen in the prologue rather than in 
the piece. A lengthy pretace is devoted to an un- 

ified eulogium of those grim and gaunt men of 
ie who played so fearful a part in the most 
troublous days of England’s history. We own that 
we cannot share in her admiration of that large 
body of sectarians known to us under the compre- 
hensive term of Puritans. We are disposed to be 
somewhat chary of our sympathy towards men 
whose hands were ever more eagerly raised to ban 
than bless, who culled their doctrines and selected 
their texts from the harsher pages of the Old 

Testament, and better loved to quote the “smite 

them hip and thigh” than to follow or dwell upon 

the kindlier and more blessed precepts of love, 
charity, and forbearance inculcated by the purer 
portion of Holy Writ. Some years ago, Mr. 

Carlyle exercised his vigorous pen in their behalf; 

but, as we think, failed in his advocacy. To one of 

his frame of mind we can readily believe that the 
history of the stern old Covenanter possessed a sin- 

lar fascination—a fascination so strong as to 
blind him entirely to the many, very many, defects 
in the character of his favourite hero, the Great 

Protector. 

However, to the tale before us. We had occasion, 
in a recent notice of another of the authoress’s 
works, to allude to her predilection for the Scottish 
form of worship, so manifest throughout her pages. 
It appears that she then was but stretching her hand 
out of the window; ‘in her present tale she has 
boldly ventured the whole of her person. Her 
story turns on the adherence to their own peculiar 
tenets of those unhappy ministers who disdained to 
do violence to their consciences by conforming to 
the Act of Uniformity, somewhat ungraciously and 
ungratefully forced upon the nation in the earlier 
days of Charles II.’s Restoration. Without pausing 
to inquire whether this zealous and uncompromising 
band of Nonconformists were in truth capable of 
such mighty self-sacrifice and devotion, as narrated 
by their enthusiastic admirer, we will not withhold 
from them the meed of praise due to conduct so 
noble, conscientious, and well deserved ; but we must 
take the liberty to observe that the English Non- 
conformists differed from their Scottish brethren 
in many important respects, and that such difference 
was much in favour of the former. 

Of story or plot this tale is perfectly innocent. 
The Plague rages in London, and a Noncon- 
formist minister and heroic daughter quit their safe 
and salubrious retreat in Cumberland to preach to 
the survivors and pray by the sick in unison with 
others of their persecuted remnant. As in “ Merk- 
land,” so here, we have a sort of ex post facto 
plot that occurred before the commencement of the 
tale, such as it is, and is painfully concluded in the 

tter pages. We forbear to give the slightest 


sketch of such plot, as there would literally remain 
hothing to reward the readers’ attention, as they 
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occupy themselves with the meagre story that has 
uk ado to struggle on to the end of the one 
small volume which contains it. 

There is much of power and talent displayed in 
the various descriptive scenes; but, at the same 
time, there is very much to reprehend in the lan- 
guage placed in the mouths of the suffering minis- 
ters. We can hardly believe that men so earnest 
and so practical in their piety should have been 
addicted to so exuberant a display of such piety in 
their communings with their fellows. The authoress 
has decidedly overdrawn their characters. We fear 
that, popular as she deservedly is, her popularity 
will be nowise enhanced by “ Caleb Field.” 

We subjoin one extract as a striking erie of 
the style which pervades the whole work—a style 
always to be condemned, never more than when 
encountered ina work professing to be a tale :-— 


“Thinkest thou I hold it light, maiden?” was the 
answer. “Now God forbid; yea, I consider well it is a 
wondrous gladness to live under this sunshine of the Lord. 
But see you, Mistress Edith, yonder sun, that the eyes of 
our humanity may not look upon for the glory of his 
brightness, hath all his magnificence gathered yonder, 
albeit he doth part it into such rays as we can bear: and 
so doth our Holy One reserve His exceeding glory for 
yonder fair country, where He is for ever; and surely it 
is better to be with Him, and lawfully to desire it, for I 
have accomplished my warfare, and methinks the voice of 
His summons is in mine ear already.” 

“ But were it not well to take rest,’’ said Edith, “and 
wise, good sir, for thine own sake, and the people’s ?” 

“Rest ?—ay, beyond the river, but not on this mortad 
side. Rest, maiden, rest! ye do hear of nought else in 
this carnal time ; but I tell thee God’s servants have all to 
do but rest; their rest remaineth for them where no man 
shall break its peace. Rememberest thou that when the 
shadows of this day of storms be fully overpast, they will 
drive the brethren Genes into silence, and that this only is 
our working-time? Ah! I pray the Lord for the brethren, 
that he be a guide unto them ; that He compass them about 
for ever, as the mountains are round about Jerusalem. 
Rest, saidst thou ?—yea, I have nearly gotten to the rest. 
The Lord’s arrow was in mine heart long ago, before this 
city was stricken; and you see the mercy of the reed 
One, who has lengthened out my feeble thread, that I, wit 
death stealing over my heart, should preach to the multi- 
tudes who have been hurried before me over the stream. 
Who can know him ?—who can fathom the loving-kindness 
of the Lord ?” 





Tryphena, and other Poems. By Joun WILLIAM 
Fiercuer. London: Pickering. 1851. 


Tuat Mr. Fletcher is a very young man, and that 
the present poems have been “culled” by his muse 
“in this her early flight,” needed no admissions of 
his to render manifest. ‘That he is possessed of a 
promising degree of proficiency in the art he has 
chosen will be readily conceded by his readers. 
But equally manifesi are the numerous faults for 
which his muse, in the early flights aforesaid, and 
his tender youth, alike share the responsibility. 

The plot, tale, story, whatever he choose to term 
it, of his “Tryphena,” the consumptive she and 
the ditto he, if conceived by a school-girl in her 
early teens, would have been eagerly disclaimed 
by her ere she had entered on her fourth lustrum. 
But we must not be over harsh. Deficiency of 
interest in the narrative is amply emp by 
the skill, or rather agility, of versification, and 
extreme power of imitative aptitude, if we may so 
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Mag ourselves. In “Tryphena” our poet selects 


« Juan” as his model ; and had he not conde- 
scended to the mere copyist, we should have 
accorded him the full praise of being a re-producer 
alike of the style and sentiment which have attracted 
his admiration; but what can we say when we 
come to such sheer verbal rifacimento as the 
following ?— 


Then there were starting tears and faces pale, 
And shrieks of woe and accents of despair ; 
The stoutest heart now felt its courage quail, 
The strongest nerves, that had been used to bear 
All toils and dangers, found their strength to fail ; 
And every countenance was seen to wear 
A wild unearthly look ; for you might trace 
Horror and rayless gloom on every face. 
* oo * s * 
Some tore their hair and howled, and cursed their fate, 
And flung themselves in madness overboard ; 
Some trembling and half-dead with terror sate, 
While round the ship the sweeping surges roared ; 
And some with calmness forced and wild did wait 
Their coming doom; it came—the waters poured 
Upon the vessel, and she sank witb all 
Her crew. Oh, loud and fearful was the call! 


Again, we have three stanzas of “"Tis sweet” 
this and “’Tis sweet” that, until we envy the 
cloyed condition of the fly in the honey-pot. Lut 
it were unfair did we not make amends by direct- 
ing attention to stanzas free from the charge of 
being mere copies of a great original. Take the 
following, for instance—enter Tryphena :— 

Oh, she was fair, fair as the morning star, 

Pair as a dew-drop, fair as flowers of Spring, 
Fair as the beams of sunset, fairer far 
Than aught this earth can yield; she was a thing 
Of light and loveliness ; seen from afar 
You'd say she was an angel, she did fling 
A halo round her, captivating all 
Who came within her sphere, both great and small. 
* * o * * 
She lived to conquer, and to keep in chains 
Those whom she conquered ; she was proud to know 
Her beauty’s power, proad of the very pains 
Inflicted on her helpless captives: though 
She showered down looks and smiles, which served as rains 
Unto these thirsty souls, and was not slow 

To lure and promise; they got naught above 

A glance, a smile, a ribbon, or a glove. 

The remaining poems in this collection, which 
is certainly not unworthy our readers’ attention, 
are characterised less by any striking poetical 
powers than by the strong devotional feelings which 
pervade them. We recommend Mr. Fletcher, 
when next he takes his harp in hand, to strike a 
somewhat livelier strain—we are convinced such is 
more congenial to his muse; and when again she 
goes “culling flowers in her flight,” she will be 
glad to have her bouquet display brighter and 
more variegated hues. 


Musgrave, a Story of Gilsland Spa; and other 
Zales. By Mrs. Gorpox. 2 vols. London: 
Hope and Co., Great Mariborough-street. 1851. 

Pusgyism has had its hour: of Papistry the less 

we say the better; a reaction is taking place, and, 

strange to tell, its effects are perceptible even in 
our works of fiction. Puritanism, prim and pru- 
dish, is the order of the day; the Rosa Matildas, 
a6 times go, conceal their once flowing locks beneath 
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a female modification of the steeple-fashioned head- 
coverings of Hold-fast-by-the-faith or Strong-i'the- 
lung-Snuffletext. The tunic, so graceful and s0 
classical, of Minerva, has dwindled down to the 
scanty dimensions of the unsightly russet. The 
pen that erst revealed to our admiring gaze the 
mysteries of the boudoir, or the suffering and 
sorrow of some fair votary of Almacks, now leads 
us over barren heath and rugged mountain-pass to 
the Patmos of some proud-to-be-persecuted Non- 
conformist, or bids us be stunned by the raving and 
rhapsodical outpourings of crop-eared Covenanter. 
Verily groan we in spirit as, ‘one by one, are they 
grouped on the table before us, these dreary out- 
pourings of the tabernacle. We have recorded on 
numerous occasions our opinion as to the taste that 
can select such subjects as fitting groundwork for 
works purporting to be novel or romance. We 
have expressed, and will omit no opportunity to 
express, our unmitigated aversion for this too pre- 
valent fashion of dallying with holy text, of turn- 
ing faith, piety, religion itself into burlesque by the 
language, fanatical to blasphemy, too often ascribed 
to the dramatis persone of this novel species of 
mysteries. 

The tales before us, it is but justice to observe, 
are rather tinged than tainted with the prevalent 
vice. Mrs. Gordon eminently belongs to that 
stricken and forlorn class who love 

To pull the thorn their brows to braid, 
And press the rue for wine. 
A petticoated Lamartine— 
L’amertume est son miel, la tristesse est sa joie. 


Her decks are strewn with the dead and dying, 
her volumes reek of the charnel-house. The very 
tg of her style produces pain in her readers. 

ler descriptive and delineative skill is of a high 
order; but she rather loves to exercise them on 
some “small, solitary churchyard on a green hill 
beside the sea,” to painting scenes that would com- 
pel her to dip her brush in livelier hues. Her 
volumes contain several stories whose plot is of the 
most common-place order, whilst her genius is such 
as will render it advisable for our fair readers to 
have their cambric within easy reach, Mrs. Gordon 
delights in the marvellous and supernatural; and 
we cannot better close our present notice of her 
works than by extracting one of her best ghost- 
stories. It occursin “ A Legend of an old House;” 
and we must premise that the apparition was, whilst 
in the flesh, one of “the persecuted remnant,” and 
who perished in a snow-drift whilst absent on the 
duties of his pious calling. 

At last she turned, and began to re-ascend the turfen 
walk towards the house, when she was startled to perceive 
a figure, the figure of a man, standing full before her and 
close beside the sun-dial. Her heart leapt to her throat ; 
but making an effort over herself, she boldly advanced 4 
few paces, supposing it to be her old servant, whom some 
unexpected reason had induced to seek her at that unusual 
hour. She was now near enough to distinguish the per- 
son clearly in the bright moonlight. ‘The face, the form, 


were before her, distinct as when they parted last. 
were those of her lost and lamented friend! It was him- 


self who stood in her path. She was close to him. His 
eyes were fixed upon her face. 

A pang, a thrill of terror unutterable—that maddening 
terror to which no human fear presents a parallel, 








er at the apparition. Clasping her hands over 

fone with a tel dali she turned, fled down the 

th and round by the opposite side of the garden with 

a speed of lightning; never stopping till she reached 
and darted through the open door. 

Nor did she pause to close it, not daring to turn back 
or glance behind her. She caught up the candle from the 
table, hastily — the room, opened the door, and ad- 
yanced a step into the passage. 

There he Are inna full in her path. She could not 

on without passing close to him. There was no delu- 
sion. Never had she seen Mr. fenteith more plainly in 
her life than she beheld him now.” He looked as he had 
done on the morning of their last parting, with his mild, 
benevolent eyes full on her face; his reverend counte- 
nance, long white hair, and holy, apostolic aspect, all as 
distinct and life-like in her sight, as if the grave had given 
up its dead. a ; 

But that aspect, so loved in life, conveyed no emotion 
save that of horror to the panic-stricken woman, thus 
placed, face to face, in the lonely night, with a tenant of 
that awful, unseen world, whose near approach it would 
seem that our human organisation is scarcely fitted to en- 
dure. Hastily retreating into the room she had just quitted, 
she flung to the door, tottered rather than walked to the 
settee by the fire-place, and sank down upon it in a swoon. 

This did not long continue. The fresh, cool air from 
the open garden-door in a few minutes revived her; and 
pressing her hands upon her glazed and swimming eyes, 
she lay in the confusion of ideas attendant upon the 
return of consciousness, endeavouring to recal what it was 
that had so moved her. 

Then, as the terrible recollection awoke, she started up, 
resolved at all hazards to make her way to the room, at 
the extremity of the house, occupied by her maid-servants, 
and arouse them; for she felt as if, without some human 
voice, some human presence near her, her very reason 
must give way. She started up, but again sank backwards 
with a shuddering groan; for there again, straight before 
her, within three paces of her couch, she beheld the same 
apparition, his eyes bent upon her with a look of inex- 
pressible sadness and solemnity, but silent and motionless 
as ever. 

Shivering, shaking from head to foot, her very heart 
collapsing beneath the unimaginable agony of supernatural 
terror, her hands pressed into her eyes, she sat for a few 
seconds ; an age, as they seemed to her, of mortal appre- 
hension. Then again, by a sudden impulse, she removed 
her hands, and looked up. He was still there; and the 
a7 extremity of her fear gave her the courage to address 

im. 

“In the name of God'” she asked, in a hoarse, faint, 
shuddering voice, “why are you here? Why have you 
come to me ?” P 

Then he opened his lips and answered her, in a low, 
strange tone, as if of a voice from some far distant region 
—inore like the echo of a sound than the sound itself. 
And yet it was Ais voice, too. 

_“My friend, why did you not speak to me sooner ? 
Your grief has disturbed my rest, and brought me back. 
Iheard you calling me, and I have come, But do not 
dread me, I have to comfort you. You must not yield to 
faithless fears for the well-doing of your son. He who saw 
fitto take me away is able to raise up other friends to 
guide his youth, and he will do so in his own good time ; 
nor must you sin against him by murmuring that he, in 
his love and wisdom, has recalled what he gave. You 
must dry your tears, which trouble me where I am now, 
and which are an offence unto him who has promised to 
be the father of the fatherless, and the husband of the 
widow. Give yourself up to his guidance. Resign your 
will to his, and he will make your dark path light. Be 
comforted, my dear friend, I am constant in my prayers 
for you and yours, in the place where I abide. We are 
only parted in the body, and that but for a little while. 
Now you must rise and follow me, for my time is nearly 
out, and I have somewhat still to tell you.’ 


He passed on, as he Spoke, towards the glass door, with 
* Strange gliding motion, as she afterwards described it, 
hot like walking. She rose, and—her knees knocking 
head swimming round—attempted to follow. 


together, her 
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He went out at the open door, and by the time she had 
reached it, she beheld him where he first had met her 
sight, standing by the sun-dial. He raised his hand and 
beckoned to her; but overstrained nature here gave way, 
and she fell upon the floor in another death-like swoon. 





Life of Edward Baines, late M.P. for the Borough 
of Leeds. By his Son, Epwarp Barnes. Lon- 
on: Longmans. Leeds: Newsome. 1851. 


WeE not unfrequently observe that men are the 
least adequate judges of the path it behoves them 
to adopt in their course towards the great highway 
whose terminus is success. The strength of their 
natural, the extent of their acquired powers but 
augment the difficulty of judicious selection among 
the many roads that stretch before the man of 
energy and ambition. Tel brille au second lieu 
qui s'éclipse au premier ; and many a name worthy 
of record has been lost, simply because its owner 
failed to recognise his proper niche in Fame’s 
temple. Hence arises much that we hear of ruined 
hopes and blighted prospects. In the depth of the 
sympathy we feel for those whose undoubted talents 
and undaunted energy have yet left them far behind 
less gifted competitors, we seldom pause to inquire 
into the causes of that failure we so generously 
bemoan. Causes there are, and by far msre nume- 
rous than is surmised, where the term failure bee 
longs as little to the English tongue as the epithet 
impossible to the language of our foreign neigh- 
bours, by whom it has been so vauntingly ig- 
nored. Take a man whose sound strong sense, ma- 
tured by labour, by rigid self-examination and 
self-denial, by stern experience and ever-vigilant 
observation, is unimpaired by vain aspirings nur- 
tured by attributes more showy but less solid and 
sterling ; take the case, we say, of such a man, 
and let us suppose him to meditate calmly on the 
course he best may run, calmly and dispassionately, 
as sound and well-trained athlete awaits his foe. 
Is failure possible under circumstances such 
as these? Our answer is a confident negative. 
Precisely such a man was Edward Baines. .. His 
career and its conclusion confirm by their irrefra- 
gable testimony the justice of our position. An 
individual of no extraordinary capacity, possessed 
of not more than the average amount of acquire- 
ment, still, by concentrating his energies on the 
one object that he felt within his grasp,” by pursn- 
ing his course without a moment's pause, with no 
check or swerve, -he has succeeded, as succeed he 
needs must, in gaining for himself a name impe- 
rishable as that of “The Man of Ross,” of identi- 
fying himself with the great onward march of 
progress and amelioration, quorum pars magna 
fuit. 

As we trace the course of such a man, and mark 
how gradual his progress, how slowly, yet how 
surely, sped the plough beneath his undlinehing 
grasp, his hand once on it—and for him there was 
no fainting or looking back—as we ponder over 
the glorious result of his honest toil, surely we may 
derive a moral from the’ consideration of these 


short and simple annals, more cal and less 
fleeting far than aught to be gleaned from doctrine, 
discourse, and, we well-nigh added, sermon. 
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The work before us is less a Life of Edward 
Baines than of the times in which he lived and 
moved. But few who sympathised with his early 
career would have deemed that the capital with 
which he started could ever have insured e0 pro- 
fitable a return. The principles he had so ma- 
turely and deliberately adopted were such as in 
those days seemed far more calculated to lead to 
the cross than to secure the diadem. Then power 
and public opinion, hand-in-hand with prejudice, 
stigmatised as treason those doctrines whose wis- 
dom it now were treason to doubt. Ignorance and 
her hideous train had stifled, by their blatant 
clamour, the feeble voice of Truth. Against such 
foes but little would have availed the spear and 
steed of mere knight-errant, however chivalrous. 
Blows, heavy, vigorous, and, above all, unremitting, 
dealt by an arm that knew not of sparing or 
fatigue, could alone prevail against the hydra. 
That more than Herculean task was undertaken 
with the fullest sense of its pains and perils by the 
hero of Leeds. 

We will not attempt, even did our space permit 
us, to follow Mr. Baines throughout his so emi- 
nently useful career, from the moment when, ren- 
dering the press, for the first time, an actuality, he 
rode armed into the lists against error and abuse 
until he rested at length upon his hard-earned and 
peaceful trophies. ‘The reader will find all this so 
amply and ably performed in the present volume 
that we abstain from doing aught save record our 
admiration of the manner in which Mr. Baines has 
executed his pious and pleasing task. His narra- 
tive possesses those virtues of conciseness and 
simplicity rarely, now-a-days, the characteristics of 
the biographer. Not a line will be met with, 
throughout his pages, in the least calculated to 
wound or cause offence to any living individual ; 
and this is no inconsiderable praise, when we con- 
sider how intimately mixed up with public men 
and public matters was the subject of these 
memoirs. We cannot, however, dismiss them to 
our readers’ consideration without bestowing a 

ssing tribute on him whose shoulders bear so 
gracefully his father’s mantle. Not the least satis- 
factory portion of that father’s career must have 
been his pride and pleasure as he witnessed the 
hardly-won and well-earned success of his son, 
Matthew Talbot. The manner in which Mr. 
Baines discharges the functions of a most arduous 
and somewhat invidious office must have proved 
the best consolation to the political friends and 
admirers of the late lamented Charles Buller. 
Something on Ruskinism, with a “ Vestibule” in 

Rhyme. By an Architect. London: Hastings, 

Carey-street. 

Ir has often been matter of wonder to us what 
our architects can really accomplish. Numerous 
as are their attempts, lofty their aspirations, and 
loud their promises, the results are, in almost every 
instance, pitiable to behold. Year after year, 
toiling laboriously, they cover the walls of one of 
the parlours at the Royal Academy with carefully- 
executed designs of structares such as never will 
nor can be realised on the surface of God's earth. 





With equal assiduity, we regret to find them, ever 
and anon, more perniciously employed in crowding 
our streets with palaces for the sale of intoxicating 
beverages, or in “ decorating,”’ to use a professional 
term, the fronts of haberdashers’ and grocers’ 
shops with motley combinations of plate-glass, 
stucco, and brass. To be sure they have, in this 
branch of their art, done enough, and more than 
enough, we hope, to satisfy the morbid cravings of 
our metropolitan tradesmen for at least a century 
to come. The work before us proves that, in 
addition to the above feats, some British architects, 
or, at least, the nameless one whom we must regard 
for the occasion as the exponent of the feelings 
of a class, aim to be considered not only poets 
but critics. Unhappily for the author's success, his 
stock-in-trade appears to be infinitesimally smali, 
During our long career, indeed, it has seldom 
happened that our risibility has been provoked by 
pretensions so slender, by arguments so shallow, 
by conclusions so decrepit, by sarcasm so impotent, 

It were scarcely consistent with the dignity or 
the grave serenity of our office to inflict any 
severe chastisement upon so feeble an offender, or 
to lend our aid to extricate the writer from the 
obscurity in which he is assuredly doomed to 
repose. We cannot, however, altogether refrain 
from amusing our readers with a few remarks at 
his expense. 

We begin by premising that the volume in 
question is happily in dimension fully commensu- 
rate with its author's ability. Like him, too, it is 
of that hue which the founder of the Moslem creed 
pronounced sacred to himself, and which other 
empirics, since his day, have employed to clothe 
the printed recital of their performances. 

The preface concludes with the hope that the 
succeeding pages may be deemed “so-so,” a wish 
we venture to predict that may be more than 
realised. Then follows the “rhyming vestibule,” 
a lyrical effusion concocted in that peculiar style 
in which valentine-writers and the editors of pro- 
vincial journals are prone to indulge. It is in the 
form of a familiar objurgatory epistle, addressed to 
the well-known author of “Modern Landscape 
Painters,’ and “The Stones of Venice.” If the 
writer's knowledge of his own art be as limited as 
his powers of prosody, we certainly should decline 
to abide long ina domicile constructed by him, and 
most people would concur with us on perusing such 
doggrel as the following :— 

You rip up reputations, great names you mow down, 
And ride rough-shod over most folks of renown. 

* * * * 
Then you chop down the “ Orders,”’ reduce them to (wo, 
So that many must think that the deuce is in you. 
With a stroke of your pen you demolish Ionic, : 
While poor Sir Bob laughs, but with laughter sardonic, 
At learning his favourite order's downfall, 
"Cause pronounced by you just no order at all. 
His darling Ionic, his chief stock-in-trade, 
You most coarsely revile, and most vilely degrade. 
Its capital calling—Oh, horror! disgrace !— 
An “invention” no less than “ exceedingly base.” 
Shop-fronts you like not, but your own fronts are worse, 
Your “ af-fronts” I mean, which will cause some to curse 


Both you and your books, as of mischief brimful, 
Though yourrant and your nonsense mere noodles may gull. 
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We comment not upon this wretched apology 
for verse; and we think Mr. Ruskin may well 
afford to smile at the assailant now arrayed against 
him. He will doubtless forgive us for re-writing 
the following lines : “we do so to gibbet the per- 

trator for ever, and leave him swinging in the 
winds of the Fool’s Paradise :’— 


Your style is so soaring—and some it makes sore— 

That plain folks can’t make out your strange mystical lore ; 
For rest well assured, my most eloquent Rusky, 

That, if brilliant your language, your meanings are dusky. 
Your mystical stuff is so grandly sublime, 

That we pigmies can’t up to the sense of it climb. 

So much for the froth; having blown that aside, 
we now come to what we presume is intended for 
the porter. And sad, heavy, turbid, flatulent beve- 
rage it is. 

We expressed, last month, at some length, our 
candid opinion of “ The Stones of Venice,” and our 
readers will doubtless have perceived that we are not 
prepared to accede to all Mr. Ruskin’s propositions, 
however high the encomium we may be inclined to 

ss upon the well-directed labour and research 
bestowed by him on every branch of knowledge he 
discusses. Many of his views are original, and not 
a few of his opinions savour to the ignorant 
of dogmatism and bigotry; however, we have 
usually found that those who know the most 
differ from him the least, or, at any rate, with ex- 
pressions of diffidence and of respectful regret. 

Here, however, we have a very tyro, evidently 
as devoid of the most rudimentary knowledge of 
his own business as he is of the rules of grammati- 
cal composition, presumptuously and offensively 
attacking one of the most deep-thoughted and 
graceful writers of the day, in language that would 
be insufferable were it not so tinctured with 
absurdity. 

It is not often that one can turn over the most 
worthless book without finding some solitary pas- 
sage displaying originality of thought or of ex- 
pression. ‘The only predominant quality on the 
present occasion appears to be vulgar scurrility. 
The best advice we can give to the writer for the 
future is, to abstain altogether from publishing his 
crude opinions to the world. He has evidently 
yet much indeed to learn ; he had far better be em- 
ployed in improving himself than in the impotent 
endeavour to instruct others. 


Bowyer's Readings. London: Stevens and Norton. 
1850. 


Tue amount of legal proficiency generally exhi- 
bited by the tolerably successful practitioner at 
Westminster Hall bears the same relation to the 
scientific research of the jurist as does the smat- 
tering of surgery acquired by the village barber to 
the well-matured studies of him familiar with the 
secrets of the human frame. 

A knowledge of precedents, and a Beotian igno- 
rance of principles—intimate acquaintance with the 
subtelties of Starkie, the mysteries of Selwyn, or 
Other authors equally recondite, united to the 
absolute ignoring even of the very names of Scsevola, 
Papinian, Ulpian, and a host of others, are at 
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once the distinction and disgrace of the bar of our 
country, and the natural result of the utter lack of 
preliminary training requisite for those destined to 
join the corps. In but too many instances the sole 
idea entertained of civil law by many an advocate 
whose returns to the income-tax present a goodly 
figure is of some mystery, shadowy and vague, to 
which Justinian and Doctors’ Commons alone are 
privy. Nor is such ignorance to be wondered at, 
when the antecedents of the barrister are con- 
sidered. His pageship he passes in the chambers 
of a pleader, and wins his spurs in the lists of some 
court of Quarter Sessions. Once launched on his 
career, and the advocate, if successful, has no leisure, 
if the reverse, no heart, to study jurisprudence as 
an art, a moral science, not advantageous to him as 
a mere lawyer, but opening to him a wider and a 
nobler range, and affording him an insight into the 
true principles of government and legislation. Lord 
Bacon observes, in speaking of the civil law, “I 
do heartily persuade that the professors of that law 
called civilians, because the civil law is their guide, 
should not be discountenanced nor discouraged ; 
else, whensoever we shall have aught to do with any 
foreign king or State, we shall be at a miserable 
loss for want of learned men in that profession.” 
Much to their credit, this principle has been at 
length recognised by the learned heads of the 
various Inns of Court, who are now displaying the 
utmost earnestness to rescue our schools of law 
from the well-merited aspersions so liberally be- 
stowed on them by the more cultivated jurists of 
the Continent. Chairs for law-lectures have been 
established by the respective learned societies. The 
Benchers of the Middle Temple were, we believe, 
the first to originate so laudable a —"— and had 
not their example been previously followed, we 
doubt not but that such would have been the 
inevitable result produced by the lectures betore us. 
The name of Mr. Bowyer affixed to any work 
purporting to treat of civil or canon law at once 
guarantees its worth and excellence. His well- 
known erudition, his perfect mastery of his subject 
and the value of his preceding works, are matters of 
notoriety among his professional brethren. His 
readings at once demonstrate and supply a long- 
existing desideratum. Mr. Bowyer has devoted 
himself” to his task con amore ; he has brought to 
it the resources of a mind richly stored with the 
studies and research of years of labour. He is not 
of those who, dubbed professors for the nonce, 
rush to the library by day to glean the hasty mate- 
rial for the evening’s discourse. His fern 
present an admirable combination of matter and 
manner : the former profound, philosophical, and 
well arranged; the latter clear, terse, and didactic. 
His pen imparts interest to subjects hitherto 
deemed most dry and unalluring. Pages adapted 
like ours to the general reader admit not of ex- 
tracts from works of a purely professional cast, so 
that in corroboration of our statement we must, 
inter alia, refer to the eighth reading on the crimi- 
nal jurisprudence of the civilians ; layman as weil as 
lawyer will find it replete with interest. Much 
has been heard, said, and written of late respecting 
the canon law. We will not stop to point out, not 
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merely the fallacious views, but also the arrant 
ignorance that has been so pompously paraded on 
is topic. Let the reader, polemical, political, or 
professional, examine the lectures which conclude 
the readings. He may do so in the full assurance 
of reaping the due reward of his studies; for 
previous to the delivery of these lectures no course 
of canon law had existed in the English language. 
We much regret to find that Mr. Bowyer has 
resigned an office whose duties he so adequately 
and honourably fulfilled. We shall not be deemed 


= if we say that to abler and better hands 


uch duties could not be intrusted. 


Emilie the Peacemaker. By Mrs. Tnomas GELDART. 
London: A. Hall, Virtue and Co. 


THe more we see of works of this class, the more 
painfully are we reminded of the loss sustained by 
the rising generation in the person of the late ex- 
cellent Miss Edgeworth. The prevailing charac- 


teristics of her popular writings were a wholesome | 


moral tone, a pure system of ethics, if we may so 


term it, far better adapted to amuse and instruct | 


the infant mind, to confirm its good and correct 
its evil tendencies, than the all too prevalent habit 


now-a-days of an irreverent appeal to the texts of) 


Holy Writ on every trivial occasion, or the en- 
forcing of some homely and practical truth by draw- 
ing aside the curtains of a saint or sinner’s death- 
bed. Surely a judicious parent can curb the irre- 
cularities of a child’s temper, inculcate obedience, 
docility, and affection, without pouring into the 
infant ear words too solemn and too sacred for 
infant ken. Far other, as we have premised, was 
the principle employed by the eminent lady alluded 
to, and yet none ever dared impeach her faith or 








piety. But for this most fatal mistake, we should | 
speak of the little book before us in terms of un-| 


qualified approbation. 

The story is very pleasing, although at times, 
and most unnecessarily so, very painful. The prin- 
cipal character, the young German governess, will 
win the sympathy of every child who reads the 
work ; but why would not the authoress permit us 
to admire her amiable heroine without devoting so 
many pages to disclose the process that resulted in 
fo many perfections? We subjoin a few lines as a 
single specimen of that style we deem so highly 
objectionable. : 

She was far froin perfect even in the sight of man; in 


the sight of God she knew that in many things she offended. 
It is not a perfect character that I would present to you in 


Emilie Schomberg ; but one who, with all the weakness 
and imperfection of human nature, made the will of Gog 
her rule and delight. Thisis not natural, itis the habit of 
mind of those only who are created anew—new creatures 
in Christ Jesus. This you may be sure Emilie did not fajj 
to teach her pupil. 


Then was this model-governess culpable of gross 

resumption ; and, spite of her perfections, we fee} 

fialf inclined to pity a child nurtured upon such 
exceeding strong dict. 





A Little Earnest Book upon a Great Old Subject. 
By Wititram Witson. London: Darton and 
Co., Holborn-hill. 

Tuenre is a very pleasing conceit recorded in the 

great epic poem of the Hindus touching the ad- 

ventures of Rama, that the first verse ever com. 
sed was but the involuntary expression of the 

grief of Valmaki, author of the epic, at beholding 
a bird killed by a fowler. The beauty of such 
tradition will be fully appreciated by those of Mr, 
Wilson’s stamp. His mind is eminently poetical ; 
fervid, deeply imbued with the sense of the poet's 
glorious mission here below, Mr. Wilson embodies 
his convictions in language strikingly illustrative 
of the ardour with which he has embraced them. 
“There can be poetry in the writings of few men, 
but it ought to be in the hearts and lives of all,” 
observes an elegant writer in “ Blackwood ;” and the 
present work serves as apt comment on the deve- 
lopment of this graceful text. Mr. Wilson pictures 
forth the poet as he should be, not the victim of 
idle or distempered fancies, not the mere silly 
sentimentalist, but he who, amid the beauties of 
nature, the glories of art, holds deep and solemn 
commune with his own glowing spirit. Nor 
is such a being so attuned to taste and a:mire 
the good and beautiful, the less a poet that he may 
not be always able to vent his feelings in verse. 
He is a poet in thought and feeling, lacking which 
none ever merited the title. We regret extremely 
that our limits will not permit us to do more at 
present than invite our readers’ attention to this 
very pleasing work. In the meantime, we submit 
the following remarks to all youthful aspirants 
whose bays are yet to earn. 

We would earnestly say, Be not only the fathers of your 
mental offspring, but also the guides and watchers. Bring 
up your songs and poems as though you had given birth 
to a mortal with an immortal soul to be directed to heaven; 
with no impatient and hasty temper, but dreaming even 4 
future here, a life amongst your race when you have ceased 
to be; and so shall you, if your imagination and thought 


be at all equal to our meaning, the better insure the per- 
fection of your mental child. 
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